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WINTER IS COMING. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL 


Winter white is coming on; 

Aud L love his coming: 

What though winds the fields have shorn— 
W hat though earth is half forlorn— 

Not a berry on the thorn— 

Not an insect humming; 

Pleasure never can be dead; 

Beauty cannot hide her head! 

Look! In what fantastic showers 

The snow flings down her feathered flowers, 
Or whirls about, in drunken glee, 

Kissing its love, the holly tree. 

Behold! the Sun himseif comes forth, 

Aud sends his beams from svuth to north— 
To diamonds turus the winter rime, 

And lends a glory to the time! 





-_-—-— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A meeting was held in Faneuil Hall one 
afternoon last week between the sessions 
of the American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention, in the interests of the formation 
of an organization of women which shall 
do for the woman wage earner as a pro- 
ducer what the Woman’s Label League is 
doing for woman as a consumer. R, B. 
O’Brien presided. The meeting indorsed 
the Women’s Label League and accepted 
adraft of a propused constitution which 
will be submitted to all the international 
labor unions that have women members, 
The plan is eventually to form a National 
council, in whose membership the labor 
Unions shall be in the majority, with a 
representation of social workers. 


—_—-—- 





At the recent convention the Kentucky 
Equal Suffrage Association adopted the 
plan suggested in the leaflet on Increase 
of Membership by the chairman of the N. 
A. W. S. A. committee on that subject. 
It considered the steady increase of mem- 
bers on that plan during the last three 
years evidence that it is adapted to condi- 
tions in Kentucky. A salient point of 
that plan is that unofficial members un- 
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dertake no obligations except giving the 
name and paying annual dues. The pres- 
ident, Miss Clay, stated that the dues re- 
ceived were sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses necessary to keep the Association 
alive; and that nothing else ought to be 
undertaken, unless there were free-will 
offerings sufficient to pay the extra ex- 
pense. All measures involving extra ex- 
pense were adopted with the proviso that 
there were free-will offerings sufficient. 
All such measures called for an aggregate 
of about $200, and one-half of this sum 
was paid in or pledged at the convention. 
It is believed the other half will certainly 
be offered. 





The Labor Unions are for Woman Suf- 
frage. The American Federation of La- 
bor at its tenth day’s session in Faneuil 
Hall adopted the following resolution: 

That adult women of the United States 
should be admitted to full citizenship, as 
a matter of justice to them and as a neces- 
sary step toward raising the scale of 
wages for all citizens. 

This resolution was brought before the 
Labor Federation by Mrs. Mary Kenney 
O'Sullivan, 5 Dudley St., Roxbury, herself 
a delegate to the convention. 


-_-- 


The Maryland Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held a very successful annual meeting 
in Friends’ Meeting House, Baltimore, on 
Monday, Nov. 23, 1903. There were two 
sessions, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas pre- 
siding. Miss Harriet May Mills of New 
York spoke on **The Signs of the Times.”’ 





The National Grange in session at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., last week, was addressed by 
Miss Susan B. Anthony in regard to an 
endorsement of woman suffrage. On the 
next day the following resolution was pre- 
sented by T. P. Walcott of Kentucky, and 
after prolonged discussion was adopted: 


Resolved, That the Nationa) Grange rec- 
ognizes the equal rights of women by re- 
ceiving them into full membership, with 
the privilege of filling every office and 
voting for every officer and measure, 

That the National Grange believes this 
equality of rights should extend also to 
matters of State, and that it fully endorses 
the suffrage for women, and pledges its 
influence to secure for them this ‘right 
protective of all other rights’’—a voice in 
the government under which they live.’’ 





Football as now played is a most brutal 
and demoralizing pastime. Ono the 7th 
inst., in the game between the Oaks and 
the Pan-Americans in Fall River, one of 
the players used his fists on the referee 
and the game ended in a general row. On 
the same day, at New Haven, the game 
between the Meriden High School and the 
New Haven High School was a slugging 
match from the start. In one of the scrim- 
mages that was particularly fierce, Harris 
Parker, right eud on the Meriden team, 
was taken out of the bunch with his col- 
larbone broken. He was also internally 
injured, so that his condition is critical. 
He is the son of the chief clerk in the 
labor bureau at Hartford. Toward the 
end of the game the slugging became so 
rough that the police were called in. One 
of the policemen was struck in the face 
with a stone. Then the spectators want- 
ed to take a hand in the game, and the 
police had hard work to keep the crowd 
in check. And this sort of thing is called 
‘collegiate education!”’ 





At a special meeting of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club to discuss the Civic 
Responsibility of Women one or two ‘‘an- 
tis’? depicted the dangers of the exercise 
of equal rights by their sex, and pointed 
out certain imaginary inconveniences. 
They were finely answered by Mrs. Howe, 
who presided. 





——-_ 2a 


Representative Dick of Ohio has intro- 
duced a suffrage resolution reciting that 
‘‘whereas it is a matter of common infor- 
mation and belief that the right of some 
male citizens to vote has been denied and 
abridged in certain States, therefore the 
committee on election of president, vice- 
president, and representatives in Con- 
gress shall investigate and report,’’ etc. 
When will a committee be appointed to 
inquire why in every State one half of all 
American citizens are denied these rights 
because they are women? 


Over one hundred pulpits in Cincinnati 


and its Ohio and Kentucky suburbs were 
occupied Sunday by delegates at the Na- 





tional Convention of the W. C.T.U. The 
platform meeting at St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church in the morning was addressed by 
Mrs. Viola D. Romans, Miss Mary C. 
Braehm, Dr. Sarah G. Elliott, Mrs. Corne 
lia Dow and Miss Olive Christian Mal- 
very. Atthe Ninth Street Baptist Church 
in the afternoon the annual sermon was 
delivered by Mrs. Katherine Lente 
Stevenson, president of the Massachu- 
setts W. C. T. U. 





Bryn Mawr College has many scholar- 
ships available for its undergraduate 
women students. In the present academic 
year sixty-five hold scholarships. Among 
these one only is specially planned to en- 
courage the study of American history. 
That is the Elizabeth Duane Gillespie 
scholarship. When the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames of America decid- 
ed to found a memorial of Mrs. Gillespie, 
it seemed to them desirable to do so in 
connection with encouraging the study of 
American history, so they founded this 
scholarship of the value of $60 a year, 
open to a student who has studied history 
five hours a week for at least two years, 
and intends to study American history 
during her junior and senior years. The 
scholarship is awarded on the ground of 
the excellence of the work done by the 
student, and this year is held by Miss 
Marcia Bready of Dubuque, Ia. 





-_--- 


The Woman’s Suffrage League of Aus- 
tralia will endeavor to secure the return 
of a woman to the Federal Senate from 
the State of Victoria at the general elec- 
tion to be held next month. In all States 
of the Australasian Commonwealth all 
women twenty-one years of age and up- 
ward have the right to vote on the same 
footing as men. Each State is entitled to 
be represented by six Senators, elected by 
popular vote. So the women suffragists 
have determined to present one of their 
number for election to the Upper Cham- 
ber. Should their candidate happen to be 
returned, an example of great value to 
their cause would be set to other coun- 
tries. But would a woman be eligible for 
such an office? Australian constitutional 
lawyers are divided in opinion on the 
question. Some of the ablest, however, 
declare that there is nothing in the con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth or rules 
of interpretation in the British Acts of 
Parliament to preclude women from serv- 
ing as members of either House of the 
Federal Parliament. 


=_—--- 





Eugenia M. Bacon, president of the IIli- 
nuvis Federation of Women’s Clubs, says 
‘nothing can be so important as saving 
the children. Anything which deprives 
them of a happy childhood puts a mort- 
gage on their strength to battle with life.” 
Reviewing the club-woman’s work with 
the Legislature Mrs. Bacon added: “My 
experience at Springfield convinces me 
that even in working for a purely philan- 
thropic cause, women are hampered and 
humiliated and made far more conspicu- 
ous by having to influence legislation in- 
stead of affecting it by a direct vote. This 
is wrung from me after years of conserva- 
tism, both natural to me, and acquired by 
the training of Southern parents,”’ 


ee 


A decrease in the number of women 
students in German universities from 
1,271 last semester to 850 this year shows 
that the crusade against women in these 
institutions is continuing. It is said that 
the object in making the conditions of 
entrance so hard is to rule out insuffi- 
ciently prepared women from Russia, 
notably Jewesses. 





Governor Vardeman, newly elected in 
Mississippi, on the race issue seems to 
have been misrepresented. He says: ‘‘I 
want to see the judiciary elevated and 
placed above the mire and miasma of poli- 
tics. I want to see that the humblest cit- 
izen, white or black, will have the full 
and complete protection of the law in all 
his civil rights.” 


=a ——— 


Mrs. Clarinda M. Cope suggests that 
the Illinois child-labor law is responsible 
for much crime among the young people 
of Chicago. She discussed the subject 
at some length before a congress held 
for the purpose of aiding boys. The 
point upon which she placed most em- 
phasis was that the idleness resulting 
from the operations of the labor law 
was employed in hurtful mischief and act- 





ual wrongdoing of a more serious nature. 
“IT have seen scores of cases,’’ said Mrs, 
Cope, ‘‘where boys in ‘gangs’ have com- 
mitted wholesale thefts during the vaca- 
tion just because the labor laws of the 
State would not allow them to work. In 
my study of the labor question for the 
last three years I have found that this 
labor law is responsible for more crime 
among children than you can possibly 
realize. I think that this congress as a 
body could do no better thing than to 
work for the repeal of this law.” , 





=e eS 


HOUSEKEEPING IN ROME. 


‘People who would be called well off in 
America are rich in Rome; people we 
should consider poor can live here with 
much comfort and some luxury,” writes 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot in Lippincott's. 
For instance, cabs cost 16 cents a course 
for two people, or 40 cents an hour. IL 
pay my seamstress 50 cents a day and my 
cook $7 a month; a clever young Italian 
doctor, modern, up to date, well educated, 
is quite satisfied with $1 a visit. Good 
hotels (not the two or three most extrava- 
gant) charge 12 francs (about $2.40) a 
day. Meat, chickens, eggs, fish, fruit and 
vegetables are cheap; but all imported 
groceries are horribly dear by reason of the 
50 percent. duty they must pay. Coffee 
costs 50 cents a pound,sugar 20, American 
kerosene oil is sold in five-gallon cans for 
$3—fancy! we pay more for petroleum 
than for olive oil or for wine. Postage 
stamps, salt and tobacco—all government 
monopolies—are sold only at tobaccunists’, 
Milk is not cheap; the best in Rome comes 
from Prince Doria’s herd of Jerseys, Un- 
fortunately, we are not on his milkman’s 
route; our milk comes from the Villa Ada, 
which belongs to an American lady, a 
daughter of Rogers, the sculptor. It is 
very good milk, quite different from that 
we get at a pinch from the vaccaria round 
the corner, where in a dark, dreadful dun- 
geon stable pale cows with long, un- 
trimmed hoots pass their melanchcly 
lives. Pompilia is in despair because we 
will drink our milk unboiled; when I saw 
the prisoner cows | understood why. 
Italy is a poor country, and poor people 
can live comfortably here. Rents, ser- 
vants and food are all cheap; it may be a 
paltry reason for abandoning one’s shil- 
ling elsewhere, but it is a potent reason. 
Here in Rome prices are all scaled to the 
different pockets. I pay less at the same 
shops for the same things than my rich 
friends pay, but some things even the rich 
cannot secure; certain conveniences— 
rapid transit, steam heat, ‘rapid delivery,’ 
express service—cannot be purchased, 
and, what is really serious, good school- 
ing is not to be had at any price, so few 
Americans with children to educate settle 
in Rome. But for men and women there 
is no school like Rome, Willy nilly, I 
learn something every time I go out of 
doors, whether it be to the Appian Way, 
the Via Sacra, the Forum, or to the Corso. 
The yellow Tiber, the fountains, the 
nightingales of the Villa Medici, the ilex 
trees of the Borghese, seem to whisper the 
secrets of the city with the mighty past, 
the mother and Jawgiver of nations.’’ 


-_--— 


SUFFRAGE WORK IN CANADA. 


At the annual meeting of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of the Do- 
minion of Canada, the franchise superin 
tendent, Mrs. O. C. Edwards, reported 
practical work done in Quebec province. 
In Montreal legislation had been secured 
giving the municipal vote to women sep- 
arated judicially from their husbands 
when qualified as to property, and pre- 
venting their husbands voting on the 
same property. In Ootario a petition for 
equal suffrage signed by 6,392 men and 
10,431 women was presented to the legis- 
lature. The [lon G,. W. Ross said he could 
promise no detinite action, but recom- 
mended that the agitation be continued. 
During 1902 and 1903 nearly all the Metho- 
dist Conferences in Ontario passed strong 
resolutions in favor of the movement. At 
the request of the W. C. T. U., a bill giv- 
ing married women qualified as to prop- 
erty and taxed personally a_ provincial 
vote has been sent to the Municipal Com- 
mittee, 

Petitions for equal suffrage are being 
circulated in both Manitoba and British 
Columbia. Mrs. Edwards announced that 
she had almost ready for publication a 
hand-book of the laws relating to women 
in Canada. At the close of this report the 
convention voted to send a letter of greet- 
ing to the women of that new common- 
wealth on having the full suffrage. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. Anna H. SHaw is making a tour 
of the Southern States, speaking in behalf 
of woman suffrage. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames MEAD, president of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, has returned to Boston from a 
three months’ absence in Europe. 


BerRTHA W. BuRNHAM of Oldtown, Me., 
has been commissioned by Governor Hill 
as a Notary Public, ‘‘to acknowledge 
deeds, administer oaths and solemnize 
marriages.”’ 


Mrs. HARRIoT STANTON BLATCH re- 
cently addressed a meeting of the Woman’s 
Political Study Club of Ithaca, N. Y. Mrs, 
Blatch is at present making her home in 
Ithaca, her daughter being a student in 
Cornell University. 

Mrs. Harriet E, BEAN has been nom- 
inated on the Public School Association 
ticket for the Boston School Committee, 
She has been a resident of Dorchester for 
twenty-five years and she has been promi- 
nent in the work of the Dorchester Wo- 
man’s Club since its organization. 

Miss LAuRA Cuay, of Kentucky, at- 
tended the recent National W. C. T. U. 
Convention as fraternal delegate from the 
National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, and made a good speech. The 
Convention sent telegrams of greeting to 
Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 


Mrs. Mary A. DOoNLEy, of Beulah 
Col., has reason to be proud of her fam- 
ily. She has had twelve children, eleven 
living, seven of these boys, and not one of 
them uses tobacco or liquor. She has 
forty-four grandchildren, and eight great 
grandchildren. She is seventy-two years 
old, but very few gray hairs show in her 
brown hair. Her children have reason to 
arise and call her blessed. 


Mrs. SUSAN F. FLANDERS, for ten years 
a leading member of the school board of 
Melrose, Mass., has tendered her resigna- 
tion. Mrs. Flanders was elected a mem- 
ber of the board last year for the fourth 
consecutive term, and her term would not 
have expired for two more years. Mrs, 
Bessie B. Dearborn, who has been twelve 
years a member of the board, wishes to 
retire from public life, and will decline a 
renomination, It now devolves upon the 
women voters of Melrose to find and to 
elect other capable and public-spirited 
women to succeed these retiring mem- 
bers. 

Miss CeciniA MILow of Sweden, who 
spent last winter in the United States 
studying our educational system, is pleas- 
antly remembered here. Since her return 
to Sweden she has written a book on 
‘“*‘American Schools’? which has been very 
well received by the press. One of the 
leading papers writes: ‘‘Miss Milow’s 
book on American schools is one that 
ought to be read by every one interested 
in school questions, An interesting chap- 
ter is that on Methods. Seemingly the 
Americans are far ahead of us in practi- 
cal methods and in the training of chil- 
dren in independent thinking. We have 
much to learn from the Americans. It is 
to be hoped that this exceedingly well 
written book, so full of life, humor and 
enthusiasm, as well as deep thought, will 
have a large and interested public, partic- 
ularly as school reforms are with us the 
burning question of the day.” 


Lapy Coors, of Ballyfin, Ire., is now 
visiting in New York. She is much inter- 
ested in Irish industry and held an exhibi- 
tion of Irish work at Ballyfin recently, 
which was attended by more than two 
thousand people. She is a member of the 
central committee of the Irish Young 
Women’s Christian Association and dis- 
trict referee for Queen’s County. She is 
president of the Queen’s County Needle- 
work Guild and vice-president of Alexan- 
dra College, Dublin. She is also much 
interested in the Mothers’ League, the 
object of which 1s to unite the mothers of 
the upper and lower classes. Before go- 
ing to Ireland, when her husband suc- 
ceeded to the estate, Lady Coote lived in 
London and took an active part in philan- 
thropic and Christian work there. Be- 
sides her work among the poor she has 
also tried to reach the young girls of her 
own class and interest them in something 
besides the surface duties of society. Her 
drawing-room meetings for this purpose 
have been very successful, and she says 
that while there are many to work among 
the poor, there are others who need help 
just as much, but who are usually for- 
gotten. 
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THE “FIRST” WOMAN'S CLOB? 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

There bas been much discussion over 
the origin of the first woman’s clab. It 
is generally accepted that the honor of 
being the first modern woman’s club rests 
between Sorosis of New York and the New 
England Women’s Club of Boston. This 
some of us, who are given to research, do 
not believe. 

At the Biennial of the General Federa- 
tion held in Chicago in 1892, as chairman 
of correspondence for Indiana, I gave 
what historical research had revealed to 
me. It was supposed that a full report 
of that Biennial would be published in 
The Cycle, the organ of the General Fed- 
eration. Two or three paragraphs of my 
report were omitted, though enough was 
published to give club women throughout 
the country a brief history of the first 
club in Indiana. The time has come to 
tell the story again in its fullness. 

I spent a great portion of the year 1885 
in looking through mouldy, musty, de- 
faced and ragged records of the early suf- 
frage movement in Indiana, having to 
write the Indiana chapter for the History 

’ of Woman Suffrage. Indiana was one of 
the earliest States to organize. Dr. Mary 
C. Thomas, of Richmond, and Amanda 
Way turned over to me the records of the 
early movement—old letters, secretaries’ 
books, treasurers’ accounts, scrap-books, 
etc. I was obliged to supplement these 
records by research through files of old 
newspapers. In the course of this work I 
came upon a newspaper of 1859, contain- 
ing a playful, half-adulatory, balf-scornful 
reference to the work of the modern ‘‘blue- 
stockings’’ who had organized a Minerva 
Club, and were assuming to be the daugh- 
ters of Jove, and from whom Hoosiers 
might expect to receive illumination. 
This editorial contained the name of Miss 
Constance Owen Faunt Le Roy. This 
beautiful name, coupled with the refer- 
ence to the Minerva Club, excited my cu- 
riosity. I made a note of it, and put the 
paper aside. Years passed, and this fact 
slipped from my mind until I had the 
honor of being elected to membership in 
Sorosis. Then I eagerly questioned the 
charter members about their club. Mrs, 
Ella Dietz Clymer, the youngest of the 
group, told me how, when they met to or- 
ganize, Mrs. Croly disclaimed any knowl- 
edge of how to make a constitution and 
by-laws. Alice and Phabe Cary were 
equally innocent, and finally an appeal 
was made to the youngest woman present, 
an actress employed by a New York stock 
company. This lady, then Miss Dietz, 
said she could help, because she had be- 
longed to a club in Indiana. Of course 
the ladies were astonished that any one 
had belonged to a club before, as they 
supposed that they were organizing a new 
movement, but they all eagerly availed 
themselves of the constitution of the 
Minerva, and some peculiarities in the 
constitution of Sorosis were explained by 
this fact. 

This conversation with Mrs, Clymer re- 
minded me of the old newspaper of 1859 
and its reference to the Minerva Club. 

Again years passed. The General Fed- 
eration was formed. I was elected its 
vice-president at large, and chairman of 
correspondence for Indiana, Using what 
Mrs. Clymer had told me and the old 
newspaper as clues, 1 began tracing the 
Minerva Club to find out whether it was 
still in existence; if not, when it had 
lapsed. This opened correspondence with 
the Owens of New Harmony. My corre- 
spondent said that there had been a Mi- 
nerva Club in New Harmony, but that it 
had moved with its founder, Constance 
Owen Faunt Le Roy, when she became 
Mrs. Runcie, to Madison, Ind., where she 
thought the club was still in existence. 
My correspondent referred me to Mary S. 
Brooks of Madison. I wrote to her for 
information. She told me I was right io 
supposing that there had been a Minerva 
Club organized by the lady whom I was 
seeking; that Mrs. Runcie, on arriving in 
Madison, had gathered about her the 
women as she had previonsly gathered 
about her the women of New Harmony, 
and had organized a olub on Jan. 8, 1867, 
naming it, however, the ‘‘Bronté,’’ for 
Charlotte Bronté. This club was organ- 
ized under exactly the same constitution 
as the Minerva; the methods of procedure 
the same. It is still in existence, Mrs. 
Brooks being still active init. Mrs. Run- 
cie remained active in the Bronté Club 
until she left Madison in 1871. 

On the strength of the newspaper refer- 
ence, whose date could not be disputed, 
and the testimony of Mrs. Brooks, a still 
active club worker in Indiana, I set 
forth the facts at the Biennial of 1892, 

held in Chicago. I made also a full 
statement of my authority. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe was present, and will doubt- 
less remember that my statements were 
challenged op two points, (1) It was as- 
sumed that I had spoken in pleasantry, 
and in a good-natured rivalry of West 
against East; and (2) that, if there had 
been a society called the Minerva, it could 





not have been Organized along modern 
dines. “My report, with other reports of 
that Bignnial, was published in/The Cycle, 
then edited: by, Mrs, Croly, The para- 
graphs in which I had given my authority 
were omitted. 

When I wrote to Mrs. Croly asking why, 
she replied that my report was rather 
long, that she had t» abridge many re- 
ports, and had meant to omit parts she 
cousidered least significant. Chicago pa- 
pers published what I had said, and there 
were many pleasant, amusing, satirical 
and incredulous editorial comments upon 
the matter in the press throughout the 
country. Through these the attention of 
Mrs. Runcie, then living in St. Joseph’s, 
Mo., was attracted, and through this an 
acquaintance began. I followed the mat- 
ter up far enough to find out the method 
of procedure in the Minerva Club. The 
preamble to its constitution was almost 
identical with that of the Indianapolis 
Woman’s Club, of which I was one of the 
founders in 1875. The objects confessed 
in our constitution were identically the 
objects announced in the constitution of 
the Minerva. I also found that the Mi- 
nerva had a full set of officers, president, 
vice-president, corresponding and record- 
ing secretary, and treasurer; that the club 
had met every Monday evening from Sep- 
tember to June, it having held its first 
meeting under its constitution Sept. 20, 
1859. At these meetings there was first 
presented a paper, sometimes an essay, 
sometimes a poem, again a short story. 
This literary program was always preceded 
by the same business form that character- 
izes club meetings to-day, viz., reading 
the minutes and calling the roll. After 
the one piece of literature had been pre- 
sented, there was a discussion. This was 
often, perhaps always, in the form of a 
debate, a leader having been appointed, 
as we appoint leaders to-day in our clubs. 
Members were nominated by any member 
of the club and voted upon by the entire 
membership, the ballot box being used. 
and black and white marbles employed, as 
to-day, to signify the will of each voter. 
The club also owned a strong box tn which 
its records and the literary efforts pro- 
duced for the edification of its members 
were kept, and constituted the property 
of the club. The club met, as do still the 
large majority of clubs in the United 
States, at the houses of its members. In 
the constitution and by-laws, the names 
and the functions of its officers, the meth- 
ods of conducting its business, the order 
of exercises, the kind of work done by its 
members, it was in all respects identical 
with the literary woman’s club of 1903, 

I have the pleasure of dictating this 
statement for your paper in the presence 
of Mrs. Runcie, to whose retentive and 
apparently accurate memory every point 
has been referred; and every sentence in 
this article, excepting those which par- 
ticularly concern herself, Las received her 
emphatic approval. 

Now, I by no means claim, and neither 
does the modest founder of this club 
claim, that the Minerva was the first 
modern woman’s club. What we claim 
is that the Minerva was organized on 
Sept. 20, 1859; that there is indisputable 
evidence of everything that I have said 
concerning its characteristics, which 
would as definitely indicate it to be a wo- 
man’s club to any woman who knows 
what a club is, as would any bone of a 
whale indicate it to be a whale to Agassiz 
or any naturalist with a knowledge ofa 
whale’s anatomy. 

So faras I know, no club has yet been 
found antedating 1859, and, that is the 
first woman's clnb whose originand char- 
acter are historically established in a way 
to make it the antecedent of Sorosis and 
the New England Woman’s Club of Bos- 
ton by nine full years. It would seem 
very probable that in older ‘States, where 
society was more carefully organized, and 
socia) institutions more fully developed at 
an early date, historic research would dis- 
close clubs of women prior to 1859. There- 
fore it must be understood that I do not 
say that the Minerva Club, organized in 
New Harmony, Ind., is the first woman’s 
club, but the first whose exegesis has, so 
far as my club knowledge goes, thus far 
been written up. It is not to establish a 
claim for my adopted State, with which I 
had no ties prior to 1874, as against Mas- 
sachusetts, with which I have ties going 
back to 1620, that I am writing this story. 
It is because truth always glorifies its 
possessor just so far as it is possessed and 
acknowledged. 

May WRIGHT SEWALL. 


[All women who have followed club 
news closely have been aware for some 
time that neither the New England Wom- 
en’s Club nor Sorosis was the first club of 
women. Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, of Kala- 
mazoo, published some years ago in the 
WomAn’'s JOURNAL an account of a wo- 
man’s club in Michigan founded (if I re- 
member correctly) between 1830 and 1840. 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas has published 
in our columns an account of a club in or 





near Maryland, whieh antedates the New 
England @lub and Sorosis; and a para- 
graph“ regarding a very éarly club in 
Pennsylvania went thé rounds of the 
newspapers a few yearsago. A. 8. B.] 





BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS EARLY. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Consumers’ League again calls the 
attention of women to their opportu- 
nity of aiding both working girls and 
merchants. November, with its better 
weather than December and its freedom 
from the Christmas turmoil, is here, and 
our Christmas buying now may be of un- 
told value to hundreds of our sisters. 
Last winter two-thirds of the establish- 
ments on the White List of the Consum- 
ers’ League were closed for the evening 
during that terrible week before Christ- 
mas. In the remaining stores, looking at 
the tired and worn faces of those behind 
the counters and the nervous and tense 
ones before them, one could aot but won- 
der if this were the proper prelude to 
wishes for ‘“‘peace and good will to men.”’ 
It lies with the shopping public to de. 
cide whether the movement for evening 
closing shall advance each year. Do you 
realize, women of America, thatit is your 
will that decides this? 

No one can suppose that the merchants 
wish to overwork scores of men and wom- 
en, or give their own evenings as well as 
their days to the public. In the hands of 
the shoppers lies thé solution. If they 
will buy early in the season and early in 
the day, there need be no such pressure, 

A wise man once said that all our 
troubles in life come from lack of nutri- 
tion or of imagination. The workers suf- 
fer the lack of nutrition,—for what good 
can supper do them, worn out with hours’ 
standing and discouraged with the pros- 
pect of two, three or four hours’ more 
before rest comes? And what sort of 
imagination must purchasers have, who 
because they have not seen a girl faint be- 
fore their eyes, or craw] sobbing with ex- 
haustion into bed, do not turn all their 
energies to righting such wrongs? 

MAuD NATHAN, 
Pres. N. Y. Consumers’ League. 
EmMA BRAEs, Sec. 





NATIONAL CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

The following amendment to the consti- 
tution of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association is proposed by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, and will be voted upon at 
the next annual convention, 

Toamend Article VII, Section 4 of the 
Minutes of 1902 and 1903, which reads: 

In the election of officers, each member 
of the convention may cast one vote. An 
absent member may have her vote cast by 
a member of the convention from her 
State, whom she has authorized to do by 
giving her proxy and her credentials to 
said person, who shall file both with the 
Credentials Committee. 

It is proposed to amend this by substi- 
tuting Artiele VII, Section 4 of the Min- 
utes of 1901, which reads: 

In the election of officers, the delegates 
present from each State shall cast the full 
vote to which that State is entitled. The 
vote shall be taken in the same way upon 
any other question whenever the delegates 
present from five States request it. In 
other cases each delegate shall have one 
vote. 





WOMEN PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Miss Frances Benjamin Johnston, of 
Washington, D. C., whose photographs 
of public celebrities are known all 
over the country, has been making a 
tour of the Great Lakes and the Yellow- 
stone region. She was accompanied by a 
correspondent, and a result of their vaca- 
tion travels will appear in an illustrated 
article in one of the magazines. Miss 
Johnston covers a wide field in photogra- 
phy. It is said that she has crossed the 
ocean ten times in pursuit of subjects. 
One of her achievments is a series of pho- 
tographs illustrating the making of the 
large guns. Her pietures of the remod- 
elled White House are fine specimens of 
interior photography. She had the dis- 
tinction of taking the first picture of Ad- 
miral Dewey after the battle of Manila and 
the last picture of President McKinley 
before his assassination. 

Miss Alice Austin, who has a studio in 
Boston, has been going westward, stop- 
ping at Syracuse, N. Y., and La Crosse, 
Wis., and taking photographs until she 
has reached her old home in Minnesota. 
A daughter of ex-Governor Austin, she 
resided in Minneapolis and St. Paul until 
four years ago, ‘‘Miss Austin studied to 
become an artist before she thought of be- 
ing a photographer, and the two branches 
of work are as harmonious as one of her 
own prints,’’ says the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal. “She was teaching in Brooklyn 
when she had the good fortune to meet 
Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier, the wonderful 
woman photographer. Mrs. Kasebier be- 
came interested in the clever artist and 





suggested that she, ‘too, take up artistic. | 
photography. Miss Austin worked with 
her friend for a year, and then opened a: 
studie in Bosten. She has been wonder- 
fally successful, and not only does she 
maintain a studio in Boston, but last 
summer she built a quaint place beside 
her cottage at Gloucester, and she is as 
busy with the summer folk during the 
summer season as she is with the city. peo- 
ple in the winter.”’ 





THE BEDFORD REFORMATORY FOR 
WOMEN. 


In an address before the Western New 
York Branch of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnz, Miss Katherine B. Davis, 
superintendent of the Bedford Reforma- 
tory for Women, made a strong appeal for 
the support of the association, in case the 
institution has to fight for its existence 
as is anticipated. 

Miss Davis explained that there are 
three reformatories for women in New 
York State, that at Bedford being filled 
mostly with women from Greater New 
York. Through the State charities pro- 
vision was made by Legislature that wom- 
en convicted of certain offences could be 
sent for aterm of three years to one of 
these reformatories instead of to peniten- 
tiary or prison, where there would be no 
advantages and the person would be only 
punished, to come out again and probably 
commit another offence. At the reform- 
atories they have manual training and 
good influence. A class of politicians of 
New York is opposed to the reforma- 
tories, states Miss Davis, and has started 
a fight toclosethem. Two writs of habeas 
corpus have been served upon the Bedford 
institution; in both cases the Supreme 
Court has held that magistrates in the city 
of New York had no right to commit a 
person for three years. The decision was 
carried to the Appellate Division, where 
it was decreed that a magistrate had no 
such power, and that a person could not 
be committed for such a term unless tried 
by jury. 

The cases are now in the Court of Ap- 
peals, and if the decision already handed 
down is sustained, it means that five-sixths 
of thecommitments are illegal, andthat the 
work of sixteen years of the philanthro- 
pists will be undone, In case such a de- 
cision is handed down the reformatory 
supporters will take the matter before the 
Legislature, and the support is asked of 
the Association of Collegate Alumna, 
which was represented on the board of 
managers when these institutions were 
opened, 





JUBILEE CELEBRATION IN COLORADO. 


The Colorado Eqnal Suffrage Associa- 
tion held a jubilee celebration at the 
Unity Church on Friday evening, Nov. 6, 
to commemorate the tenth anniversary of 
the enfranchisement of women in Colo- 
rado, The president of the association, 
Miss Theodosia Ammons was ill, but Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, the vice-president, 
presided. 

Above the pulpit were American flags. 
Floral decorations were profuse. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mayor R. R. Wright, 
Miss Martha A. Pease, Rev. William Bay- 
ard Craig, Dr. Minnie C. T. Love, Mrs. 
Ella Celeste Adams, Hon. E. M. Ammons, 
Mrs. Julia Cadwell Talmadge, Mrs. Mi- 
nerva C. Welch, Mrs. Dora Phelps Buell, 
Mr. J. Warner Mills, Mrs. Ellis Meredith, 
ex-Governor Alva Adams, Mrs. Helen 
Grenfell, Hon. I. N. Stevens, and ex-Gov- 
ernor C. S. Thomas. 

Most of the addresses told what suffrage 
had accomplished and what it could ac- 
complish. Suffrage was discussed also as 
an abstract principle of justice, and the 
opinion was expressed that the cause 
stood upon a higher ground than mere re- 
sults. Each speaker was applauded lib- 
erally. A topical song not mentioned in 
the program purported to outline the er- 
rors into which inexperienced women 
voters were likely to fall. 

Mrs. Dora Phelps Buell said in part: 

‘‘Women dreamed great things of suf- 
frage. One saw the purification of the 
ballot, and the closing of unlicensed wine- 
roomsand kindred evils. One who looked 
at the movement from a _ legal mind 
dreamed that all the unjust laws which 
had been allowed to flourish should be 
swept away, and great things accom- 
plished which should redound to the 
credit of the State of Colorado.’’ The 
dream is not fully realized. 

‘She told of the seriousness with which 
women regarded their new duties, and 
how they had prepared forit. Sheclosed 
with an earnest appeal for a continuance 
of the good work.”’ 

Mrs. Bradford, in introducing J. War- 
ren Mills, referred to him as one of the 
pioneer suffragists to whom theassociation 
owed gratitude. Mr. Mills recapitulated 
his connection with the suffrage move- 
ment, and described what it had done and 
could do for the State. 

Mrs. Ellis Meredith’s address was in- 





verse. It described the evolution of man, 





and shdwed that be had invariably jaiq 
the blame on wom during the various 
stages of evolution. The audience 
showed a keen appreciation of the humor. 
ous sarcasm. 

In introducing ex-Governor Alva Ad. 
ams, Mrs, Bradford described how at the 
biennial meeting the women had pleaded 
first for a half bout, then a quarter of ap 
hour, and at last for five minutes, jg 
which to describe the results of equal suf- 
frage in Colorado, and had been denied, 
The women at the council were very wil}- 
ing, however, to allow a governor forty. 
five minutes, and Governor Adams de. 
voted all his time to making a straight 
suffragist speech. She knew of converts 
in twenty-five States made by that speech, 

Former Governor Adams spoke as fo}- 
lows: 

‘Ezekiel called the jubilee ‘the year of 
liberty,’ 1893 was Colorado’s year of |ib. 
erty. In theseten years of equal rights 
there is nothing that demands either de. 
fense orapology. When we enfranchised 
our mothers an. wives we raised our ay- 
erage citizenship and performed an act of 
justice that marks an epoch in civiliza- 
tion, There is no gender in the state. 


ment that ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of , 


happiness is an inalienable right,’ and 
Colorado manhood has dared acknowledge 
it. To woman has been given her inherit. 
ance and she is not proving a prodigal. 
No harm has come to State or citizen— 
justice never harmed anyone. Some 
would measure universal suffrage by re 
sults. It is not a question of expediency, 
but of right. When individual liberty is 
the issue we have no more right to make 
results the condition than we have to 
commend honesty only because it is the 
best policy. Woman suffrage can be jus- 
tified by resu!ts, but it stands upon 
higher and nobler grounds. Justice has 
nothing to do with consequences. Right 
has no kin with expediency, 

‘Woman must become an important 
factor in shaping the political destiny of 
the State. She regards the ballot asa 
more serious obligation than the average 
man. On the other side of the suffrage 
door she read the word ‘responsibility,’ 
The first year after suffrage was granted, 
Brown, in his history, says: ‘More books 
on political economy were bought and 
read by women than men have purchased 
and studied in all the years of State his- 
tory.’ Already women are better versed 
in parliamentary law and in the abstract 
problems of citizenship and government 
than are their husbands and fathers. Wo- 
man studies her civic duties—man trusts 
to inspiration—he believes that he is born 
to rule aod boss, that, like Elijah II., he 
is a divinely appointed statesman—he 
makes assurance a substitute for wisdom, 
and though a failure at everything, from 
digging potatoes to preaching sermons, 
he knows that he is fitted to hold office 
and govern. Woman does not agree with 
man that statesmanship is the one busi- 
ness that requires neither training ner 
ex perience, 

“The destiny of school, church, and 
home is in woman’s hands. The men 
have placed their religion, their homes, 
and the education of their children in 
control of their wives; this responsibility 
gives woman a heart interest in political 
affairs. Upon all moral questions the 
affection and virtue, the wife and mother- 
love, are safer guides to good laws and 
pure government than the ambition, par- 
tisanship, and selfishness of man. Men 
only seek to reform the other fellow; 
when his party is corrupt and base, he be- 
comes a fit subject for the deaf, dumb, 
and blind institute. When I see what 
wickedness ordinarily decent men will 
wink at and support in their own party, 
I am ready to accept Hills’s dictum ‘that 
man was born without original righteous- 
ness,’ and many have attained none since. 
Upon business propositions, I would 
rather trust the judgment of man, but 
upon issues of morals and conduct, wo- 
man is cleaner and purer. In politics, 
too, many men subscribe to the shameless 
sentiment that ‘the golden rule and the 
decalogue have no place ina political cam- 
paigno.’ If the ten commandments have 
been driven out of city politics, woman 
will bring them back; they certainly will 
restore the sixth, eighth, and ninth. 

“In the government of American cities 
man has proved a failure; he is such 
coward and such a partisan that the cut- 
ning law-breaking element has played 
party against party to its own advantage 
and to the shame and humiliation of the 
community. The good are always in 4 
majority when they use sense; evil never 
yet won in an American city except with 
the assistance of so-called good Christian 
citizens, who would rather see Lucifer 
win on their ticket than a saint upon the 
opposition. The legions of evil have 2° 
politics; solidified and unanimous their 
minority becomes the balance of powet 
between the two parties and they demand 
tribute from either or both. Unless Amer- 
ican cities can be better ruled, civilization 
under a free goverment is not a success. 

“The past gives us no key to a solution; 
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for half a century man has been chained 
to the chariot of the vicous; as a reformer 
he is hopeless. Let us look to prophecy, 
for there it is written, ‘A woman shall put 
ber heel upon the head of the serpent.’ I 
look for the day when in every city some 
civic Joan of Arc, some Mrs. Dickinson, 
some Mrs. Decker will assume leadership 
and put ber heel upon the head of the 
serpent. 

“If evil has come from equal suffrage I 
cannot see it, but I can see in it the germ 
of great possibilities for good. A few in- 
tellectual dyspeptics are pessimistic—29,- 
461 men voted against suffrage ten years 
ago; afew of those may not have yet re- 
formed. The only active opposition is 
from a few professional politicians who 
find that the qualified candidates for office 
have been doubled without any increase in 
offices, and those lawless elements who 
feel instinctively that in woman they have 
an unrelenting foe. The cause should be 
loved for the enemies it has made. No 
fair man can say that suffrage has been a 
failure. Every just man realizes that the 
priestess of the fireside altar and educa- 
tion needs the ballot to protect the sacred 
interests intrusted to her. Every privilege 
granted woman fortifies the manhood of 
the State. With her man can be endured, 
without her he would be a pagan, a bar- 
barian. A _ perfect civilization depends 
npon the equal and joint reign of man and 
woman. There might be an Adamless 
Eden, but an Eveless paradise is unthink- 
able. 

“Our experiment has brought good to 
man and no harm to home or to woman; 
there are only six women in the peniten- 
tiary and 600 men. 

“The sweetness of woman has not been 
lost, her character has not been tainted, 
her nature has not changed. The man 
who patented the baby incubator has gone 
into bankruptcy. 

‘Colorado manhood has given to women 
those symbols of liberty, the ballot and 
the latch-key, and after ten years they 
have no regrets, and would not take them 
back if they could.” 

MR. STEVENS’S ADDRESS. 

Il. N. Stevens urged that the women 
work with the earnestness they had 
worked for suffrage, to obtain for Colo- 
rado an honest primary law. If women 
had not taken up the matter of getting 
suffrage for themselves the men would 
never have granted it of their own motion’ 

Former Governor Thomas said that if 
the public conscience was not quickened 
into a sense of the enormity of election 
crimes, it might well be doubted if the 
republic had passed the experimental 
stage. He deprecated a statement made 
by Mrs. Bradford that he had carried El 
Paso County by speaking for suffrage, and 
said: *“‘At one time when I possessed 
more enthusiasm and less experience 
than now, I was making some political 
speeches. After the meeting a friend said 
to me: ‘Thomas, I never saw any one who 
could create more enthusiasm and less 
votes than yourself.’ Thus the result in 
El Paso may have been in spite of my ef- 
forts. I advocated suffrage after I had 
gone through a dry process of investiga- 
tion. 1 regarded it as a mere act of jus- 
tice under the institutions of our free 
government that woman should be al- 
lowed to vote. I bad no illusions, I did 
not expect to see politics purified, nor did 
I expect to see any retrogression. Woman 
is an angel, but she has no wings. She is 
animated by the same hates, loves, likes 
and dislikes as a man, and she will never 
go very far beyond the point where she 
has the coéperation of man. The crying 
need of the day is an awakening of the 
public conscience. Here only last week 
we read of ballot-box stuffing, and instead 
of that producing an electric shock it was 
dismissed by a shrug of the shoulders. 
No great evil ever came without the help 
of the men we call good citizens. Wedo 
not need more laws. We need to have 
enforced the laws we already have, The 
trouble with men is they allow party 
spirit to overcome their consciences. 
They might be candidates for the deaf 
and dumb asylum so far as saying any- 
thing against the persons who are on 
their side of the fence. When it comes to 
a matter of business I have faith in man, 
but in the matter of morals or conscience 
I would rather trust a woman. The time 
has come when there must be an awakea- 
ing. Even the generation to which I be- 
long may see grave results from the p-es- 
ent apathy of the public. We need a re- 
vival of the spirit which makes it possible 
to appreciate our free institutions. Un- 
less such a revival shall come within the 
next ten years I have grave doubts that 
the republic is anything more than an ex- 
periment, That is true not only of Colo- 
rado but of all the Union.” 





‘‘This commercial struggle is terrible,’’ 
said the man who takes everything he 
reads seriously. ‘The patent-food people 
are trying to make everybody so healthy 
that there will be no one left for the 
patent-medicine people to cure.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
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Mrs. Wheelock’s “Birds of California” | bas kilt yer two brindle cows an’ five | 


treats of some three hundred birds found 
in California and the adjacent islands, and 
with its profuse illustrations will be an 
indispensable hand-book for bird lovers 
and tourists in California. The publisb- 
ers are sparing no pains or expense in 
their part of the undertaking. 


The women of North Dakota are taking 
up the pure food question in earnest. 
Commissioner Ladd, of the Pure Food 
Commission, has prepared a bulletin, cop- 
ies of which the women have obtained. 
Armed with these white lists, the house- 
keepers do their marketing. If the canned 
goods, condensed milk, catsup, and other 
brands which are offered tothem do not 
appear listed on the pure food bulletins, 
they refuse to buy the goods and go else- 
where in search of unadulterated articles, 


The new cover of the Century, which 
has made the November issue stand out 
boldly on every news-stand and booksel- 
ler's counter, is being commended by 
readers and critics as artistic, dignified, 
and unusually attractive. It is of simple 
architectural design, in ivory, black, and 
Venetian red, on a soft olive green, and is 
said to be the only permanent magazine 
cover at the present time in which green 
is the predominant tone, 


Among the books recently published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, are the 
following: a romance of early New Or- 
leans, entitled ‘‘The Little Chevalier,’ by 
Mrs. M. E. M. Davis; “‘A Touch of Sun 
and Other Stories’ of the West, by Mary 
Hallock Foote; ‘‘The Life and Letters of 
Margaret J. Preston,’’ one of our most 
prominent Southern poets, by Elizabeth 
Preston Allan, and ‘*The Passing Show,” 
five short plays in blank verse, by Harriet 
Monroe, 

A crusade against the ‘‘quick divorce”’ 
attorneys of Denver is planned. Attor- 
ney-General Miller and the Colorado Bar 
Association have been enlisted in the 
movement. Disbarment proceedings have 
been instituted in the Supreme Court of 
the State against attorneys who have been 
advertising the securing of a divorce by 
quick legal action. The crusade, as 
planned, not only includes advertising 
attorneys, but also all other officials who 
may have been connected with such cases. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union has maintained for many years a 
hospital in Chicago from which the use of 
all intoxicants, even medicinally, has 
been banished. A legacy of $25,000, with 
funds steadily collected from all over the 
country, has encouraged the management 
to attempt the erection of a building. 
The corner-stone was laid last month. It 
is to be known as the Frances Willard 
National Temperance Hospital, and will 
be located on the West Side, near the 
County and the Presbyterian Hospitals 
and several medical colleges. 


A news item from the Chicago Tribuen 
of Nov. 7 describes a unique testimonial 
to the practical usefulness of a good book. 
“The Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys,” a well- 
known juvenile published by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., and the forerunner of the 
books of the class of ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” 


Barney Ryan, 12 years old and wearing 
a sweater twice his size, yesterday was 
sentenced by Judge Tuthill to read to his 
mother each night from a book designated 
by the court. The boy had been arrested 
for smashing a store window and stealing 
merchandise to the value of $200. 

“Dll let you go, Barney,’’ said Judge 
Tuthill, ‘if your mother will buy a copy 
of ‘Mrs. O’Callaghan’s Boys’ and agree to 
make you read to her each night from it.” 

Mrs. Ryan, who lives at 139 Gault Court, 
agreed to the stipulation. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘*You say he works for the city?”’ 
‘*Nope; I say he has a city job.”’ 
“Oh!’’—Baltimore News. 


“Does your daughter play Mozart?” in- 
quired the young man with gold glasses. 

“I think she does,’’ answered Mrs. Cum- 
rox, affably. ‘But she prefers bridge 
whist.’’— Washington Star. 


Judge—Why ao you wish to be relieved 
from jury duty? 

Citizen—I wear a gold watch, and I don’t 
like the looks of three or four of the fel- 
lows you have already accepted.—New 
York Weekly. 


Gen. Hood left Nashville on one side of 
the city in great haste just as the federal 
troops were entering on the other. His 
colored servant, being captured, was asked 
why Gen. Hood left in such a burry. 

“Ah,” he said, ‘Massa Hood didn’t 
think he could do hisself justice in this 
city.”’ 


Doctor—Well, Mrs. O’Brien, I hope your 
husband has taken his medicine regularly, 
eh? : 

Mrs. O’ Brien—Shure, then, Doctor, I’ve 
been sorely puzzled. The label says ‘‘One 
pill to be taken three times a day,’’ and 
for the life of me, I don’t see how it can 
be taken more than once!— Punch. 


‘Dad,”’ said a rural youngster to his 
home.returned parent, ‘‘what do you reck- 


hogs.”’ **That’s bad, my son; but | can't 
| beeverywhere. Providence koowed I wuz 
| away from home, and took advantage of 
| my absence!’’— Atlanta Constitution. 


| 
| 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
A LESSON. 


A small boy cawe up the steps where 
the summer boarder was sitting on the 
piazza. 

**Can you tell me if Mrs. Graham is at 
home?” he asked, cap in hand. 

The lady looked up from her sewing 
and answered, “If you go around to the 
side door, I think you will find ber." 

The boy carried his basket away, but 
soon came back without it. ‘I am to 
wait here,’’ he said, ‘‘while she gets the 
eggs forme. My aunt likes to get them 
from her; she thinks they are better.”’ 

He sat down on the top step. 

“So you live with your aunt?’ the 
lady began, by way of conversation. 

‘In the summer [ do; but my home is 
in the city.’’ 

‘And which do you like best?’’ 

‘Ob, I like to be with my aunt, She 
never is afraid, and never says ‘Don’t’ to 
me,”’ 

The sewiag stopped for a moment, and 
the lady looked up in some surprise as the 
boy went on. 

“The other day I thought she would be 
afraid., I fell into the pond and was wet 
allover. Suchasight! And I tell you I 
was ready for a scolding; but she only 
laughed.”’ 

Only Jaughed!’’ echoed the lady. 

“Yes. She said the water was good for 
me,” 

‘But not the wet clothes.”’ 

“No. My mother would have been 
afraid of an awful cold, but not my aunt. 
I never have a cold when I amjhere, but I 
have one at home most ali the time,’’ 

‘But how did your aunt manage about 
the wet clothes?”’ 

‘*T got my dry ones, and she chased me 
‘round the yard, and I chased her, and we 
had a great time. My aunt is as good as 
a boy to play with.”’ 

“] should think so. But what does she 
do when you are doing something she 
does not like or approve of?”’ 

“Why, she does or tells of something 
else, and somehow I want to try that 
more, Don’t you see?’’ 

The lady nodded, but to herself she re- 
peated, ‘The power of suggestion.’’ 

Mrs. Graham came with the basket of 
eggs, and the boy, making a bow, went 
away. 

But the summer boarder, looking after 
him, said, ‘“‘I have had a little lesson this 
morning.” M. P. NEALL. 

Somerville, Mass. 
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The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a my $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp Vo.tumges OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDs-vEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand, 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomAn’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 





Melboarue, Australia. 








ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
=» BY <= 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
@ variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore. —Phila 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—bDr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You_have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
transiation is very faithful.—Dr. M. S. Gabrtel, 
editor of * Haik.” 

We feel that much of the origina: spirit Is left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
doetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 


ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same | 


the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
Eng and, or persecuted Armenia. — New York 
Journal, 


Miss Klackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire iuto her translations.. .. 


| fhese verses give us a very high opinion of the 


iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poem. 
‘s already in ,1ess, although the first has not yet 
seen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
ind spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series uf noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
cal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
sans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—Rt. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
axtend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ate. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well donc, 
ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
ind poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems ty nvy unexpected 
veauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
as not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
‘ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
‘ltogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Post. 


These poems revealas bya search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thongbts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish ew 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—N. Y¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe oe fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
er We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these ee pee poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspirit of the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nigbtin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ *Mother Araxes,” ete , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ...The melancholy earnestness and true 
» etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
fe to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 

his literary source, as from 


speak with a 


who may learn from t 
nowhere else, something of the Coupes aang 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—#Hartford | ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and su ong 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to finc 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter. 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “L read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the Interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its ag oe some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
a people in a new manner, along new 

nes. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
83 PARK STREET. 


‘Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1903. an continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either schoo! or other 
information, address the Secretsr,, 


CHARLES P, THAyveER, A. M., af D.,, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Masa. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 
| The first medical school in the country 
| to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialiste 


| Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil - 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
| Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1%3. 
| 


| THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


| Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pi#roy 
eare of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt. 
New York. 
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— Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 





is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 

hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 

esos, and considerable common stock and farm 
| tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-workin 2 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin, fe mill, ete, press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This fay at is valued at over one hundred 
| thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those;who are waiting for an operate. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis) 
roomsalready planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 





JENKINS LLOYD JoNgEs & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


'Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economies, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 











CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
| s00:Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
mame or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMEN FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT. 





Last week I was present at an influen- 
tial dining club where the topic of conver- 
sation was good government for Boston. 
Several of the members present were men 
of experience in city affairs, and a leader 
in the movement for municipal reform was 
the guest of the afternoon. No reporters 
were present and the conversation was 
frank and confidential. It was stated, as 
of common knowledge, that the city gov- 
ernment has been steadily deteriorating 
in moral tone for a number of years, until 
during the past year the sule check upon 
the most flagrant corruption bas been the 
honesty and courage of Mayor Collins. 
But, bad as has been the record of the 
present aldermen and council, we face the 
melancholy fact that this fall we have the 
worst nominations ever made—nomina- 
tions of men some of whom would not be 
trusted with fivedollars by one who knows 
their antecedents, and one of whom bas 
been tried for crime and pronounced 
guilty byajury. Out of fifty-seven aider- 
manic candidates whose names were pre- 
sented to the recent primaries, the Good 
Government League could find only seven 
candidates of aggressive honesty and su- 
perior capacity—three Republicans and 
four Democrats. And of these seven only 
three seemed party nomipations—one 
Democrat and two Republicans. If there- 
fore these seven men are not elected alder- 
men in a board of thirteen, it is to be 
feared that jobbery and corruption will 
prevail next year as never before. 

The cause of this appalling state of af- 
fairs was attributed to the apathy and in- 
difference of the so-called ‘‘better class’’ 
of our citizens. As arule men of wealth, 
enterprise, and business activity did not 
attend the primary meetings, and seemed 
absolutely indifferent to the character of 
the nominations. The citizens of Ward 
11 were conspicuous by their absence, 
while Wards 6 and 8 were largely repre- 
sented. It was seriously proposed by one 
gentleman that the Legislature should be 
petitioned to punish habitual non attend- 
ance at the primaries and the polls, with 
out good excuse, by a fine; and, if contin- 
ued, by the stigma of disfranchisement. 
‘*‘Less than sixty per cent. of the men 
possessing the qualifications of voters, 
vote in municipal elections, Let the forty 
habitua! absentees be deprived of the right 
they fail to exercise. Practically they 
have disfranchised themselves already.” 

I ventured to suggest that if voters were 
in such demand, the thousands of Boston 
women who desire to vote should be em- 
powered to do so. The men present ex- 
pressed a hearty wish that they might be 
80 empowered, It was conceded that the 
women’s work as voters for school com- 
mittee had been invaluable during the 
past twenty years; so much so that with- 
out their aid the Boston schools would 
have been controlled by the basest and 
most mercenary ward politicians. The 
great obstacle was declared to be the ap 
parent division of opinion on the part of 
the women themselves. If women would 
present a solid front, it was thought that 
their demand would be irresistible. 

The best way to secure municipal suf- 
frage for women in Massachusetts would 
be by a simple change of election laws, 
enabling women, native and naturalized, 
to register and vote on the same terms as 
men. Let them be authorized to apply 
to be assessed a poll tax. Upon doing so 
and showing their ability to read and 
write, etc., let them vote, as men vote, in 
all municipal elections, and be eligible, as 
men are eligible, for all municipal! offices. 
Let suffragists stick to this, year after 


year, until the right is conceded. Sooner 
or later the growing corruption of our city 
governments wil] compe! action in this 
direction. 


Meanwhile let all public-spirited wom 
en, suffragists and antis alike, aid the 
Good Government League not as Repub 
licans or as Democrats, but as non-parti- 
san workers for municipal reform, And 
first of all let them help to secure the 
election of the seven honest and capable 
candidates nominated, on the 15th day of 
December. 

Boston is not alone in its municipal 
corruption. Itis not a question of race 
or party. It exists alike in Democratic 
New York and Republican Philadelphia, 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Minne 
apolis, and San Francisco. Nor is it alone 
the fault of the poorand ignorant. Tam- 





many owes its return to power to the 
money poured into its treasury by the 
great capitalists and wealthy corpora- 
tions. It spent ten times as much as Fu- 
siopists had at command. With this vast 
sum it hired workers in every ward and 
precinct to visit and persuade every indi- 
vidual voter. How can such lavish ex- 
penditure be overcome? Only by enlist- 
ing the women in a crusade for good gov- 
ernment. We must have a political 
revival, and who ever heard of a revival 
without the participation of women? 
H. B. B. 





THE MURDERED EDITOR. 

In ‘Cypress Leaves from Carolina,’’ 
which is concluded in our columns to-day, 
Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of Fairfax, S. C., 
pays a well-deserved tribute to the late 
editor of The State, recently murdered by 
Lieut.-Gov. Tillman, In Mrs. Young’s 
enumeration of the public services of 
Narcisco G. Gonzales she recalls his, chiv- 
alrous editorial championship of woman 
suffrage. On Nov. 7, 1895, in an article 
entitled ‘‘A Challenge Accepted,’’ he 
said, ‘‘We have yet to see a single point 
made by the opponents of the enfranchise- 
ment of property-owning women in this 
State which could not be easily refuted.” 

Nor did Mr. Gonzales fail to comprehend 
the unpopularity of woman suffrage in 
South Carolina, for he added: 

We abhor the discussion of abstract 
questions that are not practical. It is 
wasted thought and effort, and we do not 
like argument for argument’s sake. The 
woman suffrage question must, for years 
to come, be an abstract one in South Caro- 
lina, for it is obvious that the Constitu- 
tional Convention does not intend to make 
any concession on this point. We there- 
fore do not care to discuss it further. 
But we shall not reject a fair challenge to 
sustain any position we have taken, and 
so, if Mr. Woods is bent on his newspaper 
debate, let him have it. 

His argument, however, must be orig- 
inal, not a warmed-over article from any 
other paper. It must als» be directed to 
the question which has been actually at 
issue—to wit, the eufranchisement of 
women owning property of a certain value, 
And, lastly, it must be succinct, and as 
brief as possible. ‘T'o such an argument 
we are ready to respond. 

The splendid moral courage which re- 
fused to conceal his views, while fighting 
a brave battle against organized barbarism 
and corruption, deserves a monument. 
He lived a champion of liberty and died a 
martyr to the cause of good government 
and free speech in South Carolina, 

im & 
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NEW YORK EQUAL SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 

At the regular meeting of the New York 
Equal Suffrage League, held Nov. 13, sixty- 
three members were present. The presi- 
dent announced that, at the meeting held 
on Election Day, twenty-one new members 
were added tothe club, bringing the mem- 
bership up to one hundred seventy-five. 
The enrolment list now numbers three 
hundred. 

After the business of the meeting was 
concluded the Rev. Dr. Williams addressed 
the club on the fundamental principles 
behind the suffrage movement. The 
principle of liberty had never failed, he 
said, and only appeared to do so when the 
accompanying principles of equality and 
fraternity were neglected. The equality 
of women in the economic and political 
world is gradually being recognized; and 
their complete evolution along this line 
will be necessary before the vices of the 
weak and of the strong, now so promi- 
nently developed along sex lines, can be 
overcome. 

Mrs. Sillman urged upon women to stop 
thinking so much about being women, 
and become socialized human beings. In 
order that this desirable result may be 
attained their minds should be trained to 
comprebend and pass judgment upon the 
vital and pressing problems of the day. 
Then and only then will they contribute 
their share to the progress of the world 
movement; then and only tben will our 
attitude toward sex assume its proper 
proportion in our minds and its proper 
relation in the world. 


—_——-_ 


A KANSAS SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


Miss Helen Kimber, president of the 
Kansas hyual Sutfrage Assvcation, a 
companied by half a dozen other good 
| workers from Kansas, opened a bazar at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on 
Nov. 18. They expect to continue the ba- 





zar for two weeks forthe purpose of raising 
money for the Association and to show 
the great resources of Kansas. Products 
from every county in Kansas are shown, 
Among the exhibits are corn-husk dolls, 
baled hay from the ‘“‘short-grass region,”’ 
alfalfa, and samples of the great grain 
crop. The women will offer for sale sev- 
eral rich farms in which the grain can be 
raised, 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean pays the fol- 
lowing to the Kansas Suffrage president: 
‘Miss Kimber leads the women of her 








State, who owe her much for the advance- 


ment of their cause. She has directed a 
determined fight for woman suffrage. 
She has been opposed by the strongest 
men of the West, and in a measure she has 
won her fight. She is a politician, and 
probably knows as much about Western 
politics as many men who bave under- 
taken the task of making presidents. 

“Just to see this doughty young cham- 
pion of suffrage—she is very young—one 
would not believe that she had undertaken 
to disprove time-worn theories, and to 
force upon men the claim that women 
are their equals in every way, and should 
be given the right of franchise. There is 
not a single suggestion of the ‘masculine 
woman’ about Miss Kimber. She dresses 
modestly, and everything about her shows 
that her work among men has in no way 
disturbed her womanliness. 

‘*A few minutes’ conversation reveals 
the woman’s power. She is a student, 
and she has the advantage of knowing how 
to express her conclusions and make the 
most of them in an argument. Evidently 
her force in the political field lies in her 
ability to make herself interesting, and 
interesting she is. She talks of the cause 
in which she is laboring in the same femi- 
nine manner that a woman would use in 
talking of her household duties.” 





INSURANCE COMPANIES THAT TAKE 
WOMEN. 


Mount HoLyoKke CoLueGE, 
SouTH HADLEY, MASss., 
Nov. 20, 1903. § 
Editors Woman's Journa(: 

I notice the request of Dr. Gridley for 
the names of insurance companies that 
take women. I chance to know of two— 
the Michigan Sickness and Accident Co., 
Detroit, Mich., of which Mrs. Estella P. 
Drake, 6 Beacon St., Boston, is an agent, 
and the Casualty and Surety Co., of 
which Thomas F. Pye, Jr., 89 State St., 
Boston, is an agent. 

ANNAH May Sou.e. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The New England Womeu’s Press Asso- 
ciation celebrated its eighteenth anniver- 
sary at its meeting on Nov. 18, at the Ven- 
dome. Mrs. E. C. Ricker, the president, 
in a few appropriate words opened the 
exercises and presented Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe as the most honored member. Mrs. 
Howe made oue of her inimitable speech- 
es, calling attention among other things 
to the increased stature of women, Mrs, 
Marion A. McBride, the founder of the 
club, discoursed briefly on the beginnings, 
and Mrs. Estelle Hatch Merrill, first sec- 
retary aud second president, also spoke of 
the early days. No others of the original 
six were present, but Mrs. Sallie Joy 


White, first president, sent greetings. 
Mrs. Murray, a former president, also 
spoke. The president then mentioned the 


names as far as known of those who have 
been for twenty-five years in active jour- 
nalism and as such had been invited to be 
the guests of honor for the day. The list 
included Mesdames M. Agnes Dalrymple 
Bishop, Eleanor W. Bates, Octavia M. F. 
Collins, Barbara Galpin, Lavinia S. Good- 
win, Frances H. Howard, Marion A. Mc- 
Bride, Margaret J. Magennis, Alice E, 
Whitaker, Mary L. Wyatt, Kate Tannatt 
Woods and Misses Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Katherine E. Conway, and Marian T. Hos- 
mer. Mrs. Magennis’s name called forth 
a demand for a speech from one who is 
better known by her deeds than her words, 
and she responded by telling briefly of 
her work, covering much more than five- 
and-twenty years. Mr. Frank J. Bonnelle 
was called upon as an old friend of the as- 
sociation, and responded by reading two 
poems, **The Christmas Rose”’ and ‘‘Fol- 
lowed by Tea,’ the latter a clever bit 
pertinent to club life. Words of greeting 
from Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, Henry B. 
Black well ani’ Miss Marion Howard Bra 
zier were read. The latter, who had ar- 
ranged the program, in mentioning her 
necessary absence, wrote that it was but 
the seventh time in thirteen years that 
she had not been present at a meeting of 
the New England Women’s Press Associa- 
tion. Miss Elizabeth MacCracken then 
introduced Miss Edith Walker, 
“ eotertained the audience withanum 
ber of recitations, several of them written 
by members of the association. 


Gordon 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

At the first open meeting of the season 
of the Newton Federation of Women’s 
Clubs the subject for the afternoon was 
“School Suffrage.’’ The speaker, Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, showed the members 
their duty and responsibility in this mat- 
ter, and how, by personal appeal and or 
ganized effort, they could educate public 
opinion and induce many to improve their 
civic opportunities. Mrs. Walton told of 
Newton’s efforts in this direction, and 
Mrs. Miller, chairman of the Federation 
committee, offered the following resolu- 


| tion, which was accepted: ‘*We request 
each Woman's Club of Newton to appoint 
a committee to secure the registration of 
all women whose names are not on the 
voting list, and report to the Federation 
the work accomplished.’’ 

In behalf of the City Council and citi- 
zens of Fort Collins, Mayor P. J. McHugh 
has formally invited the Colorado Federa- 
tion to hold their 1904 convention in that 
city. The following excerpt from bis let- 
ter of invitation testifies to the high esti- 
mation in which the progressive women of 
that State are held: 

Knowing the beneficial influences your 
organization has on our State and its in- 
stitutions, I can assure you our people 
here are interested in your success. Our 
local clubs have already taught us the 
benefits that are derived from such organ- 
izations. They have identified themselves 
with numerous public interests to our edu- 
cational, moral and social advantage. In 
my humble opinion the home is material. 
ly benefited by the enlighteuing influence 
of their intellectual union. 


thers’ Club of Boston, on Nov. 16, Miss 
Margaret Morley lectured on Childhood. 
Miss Ada Pierson Spaulding made an 
earnest plea for interest in the work being 
done for the blind in Boston and vicinity. 
Mrs. Glendower Evans called attention to 
the approaching school election and urged 
the registration of those women who fa- 
vored school suffrage. The members of 
the club were requested to send and ask 
their friends to send to St. Andrews Par- 
ish House, West End, their ‘‘cast offs’’ 
for the rummage sale to be held on Dec. 
4-8, by the club. 


The opening session of the Twentieth 
Century Club of Detroit was made a me- 
morial to the honorary president of the 
club, Mrs. Lucinda Hinsdale Stone, 
widely known as the mother of women’s 
clubs in Michigan. Mrs. Stone, in addi- 
tion to her pioneer work for schools, 
churches and libraries, did more than any 
other person to open the doors of the 
State University to women, and herself 
coached the first girl who entered. The 
Twentieth Century and other clubs 
throughout the State have contributed 
generously towards a scholarship fund in 
the University of Michigan as a perma- 
nent memorial of Mrs. Stone. F. M. A. 





> —-— 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The University of Chicago has made the 
announcement that it will establish a 
four-year course for the instruction of 
young men and women in the duties of 
practical servants. 


The word dormitories, as applied to the 
places where young women at college live 
has been abolished, by order of the wom- 
en deans of the various Western Universi- 
ties who were recently in session in Chi- 
cago. Hereafter they will be called ‘halls 
of residence.,”’ 


The Misses Elsie and Bertha Wovod, 
daughters of Rev. T. B. Wood, D. D., of 
Lima, Peru, sailed for Peru from New 
York on Nov. 17. Miss Elsie Wood was 
principal of the high school at Callao, 
Peru, from 1895 until July 4, 1900, when 
she left Callao to come to the United 
States on furlough. During the last col- 
lege year (1902-1903) she was preceptress 
and assistant director of physical culture 
at De Pauw University. Miss Bertha 
Wood graduated from De Pauw Univer- 
sity at its last commencement. She goes 
out under the Philadelphia Branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to 
teach in Callao. 


More than $1,600 has been given toward 
the scholarship fund of the Emma Wil- 
lard Association by its members, as re- 
ported at its thirteenth anuual meeting. 
It was decided, wherever practicable, to 
give partial scholarships and let the pu- 
pils in part work their way, so as to do 
away with any idea of wholesale philan- 
thropy. The giver of six scholarships to 
Williams College and the same number to 
Vassar was quoted to the effect that 
money lent to young women was eventual- 
ly paid back, while not a single penny 
was ever returned by young men. 

—— Ss 


ART NOTES. 

The new cap‘tol at Harrisburg, Pa., 
when finished will have a great frieze en- 
titled *‘The Romance of the Founding of 
the State.’’ This mural decoration of a 
great public building is entrust-d to Miss 
Viclet Oakley of Villanova, Pa. How 
many years it will take to complete the 
work Miss Oakley has no idea, Asa pre- 
liminary she went on a tour of Eurupe, 
visiting Assissi, Venice, Naples, Rome 
and Florence, studying the work of the 
Italian masters of mural decoration. Then 
she went to England to obtain historical 
data. At the Kensington Museum, Ox- 
ford, and elsewbere, Miss Oakley found 
the necessary groundwork for the compo- 








At the meeting of the Mothers’ and Fa- | 











sitions and then returned home to begin 
her designs. 

Mrs. Eva W. Russell is making name 
and fame by painting the miniatures of 
dogs, cats, birds and horses. She has 
been a teacher of drawing in a Chicago 
high school for fourteen years. All this 
time she has been painting dogs, some. 
times a horse or cow, and, for the last 
four years, cats. These were life-size 
studies in oil of the heads or figures of 
the animals. Two or three years ago the 
thought came to her that it would be in. 
teresting to paint pet animals in minia- 
ture, most miniaturists devoting them. 
selves to the portraits of people. She has 
achieved a remarkable skill and bas paint- 
ed the portraits of the pets of many noted 
persons. Mrs. Russell loves animals and 
likes to paint all kinds, but prefers cats 
and dogs. She poses her subjects, win- 
ning their friendship first, and spends 
hours studying them at their ease. 
eral of her miniatures are hung in the ex- 


Sev- 


hibition of the Pennsylvania Society of 


Miniature Painters, now open in Phila- 
del phia. 

A handsome portrait of Governor Garvin 
of Rhode Island, painted by Mrs. Caroline 
Thurber, has just been hung beside those 
of former governors in the State House at 
Providence, It is the custom for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to make an appropriation 
for the purchase of a large portrait of the 
then presiding Governor. Mrs. Thurber 
was last year selected by Governor Garvin 
to perform the work. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
NEw York, Nov. 24, 1903. 
Baitors Woman’s Journal: 

Some statements in the JouRNAL of 
last week require comment and explana- 
tion, Your paper is usually so very care- 
ful that friends throughout the United 
States depend on it for information, and a 
misapprehension is therefore especially to 
be deplored. In commenting on the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs re- 
cently held at Utica, the following sen- 
tence appears: 

Few women in the upper walks of life 
are aware of the law passed in 1902 which 
provided that a husband may contract for 
the services of his wife and himself be 
empowered to collect her wages. 

If a law seemingly so outrageous in its 
provisions as this had really passed the 
Legislature of this State in 1902, certainly 
the New York Legislative League and all 
other associations for the protection of 
women in their present rights and the se- 
curing of better privileges to them would 
seem to have been of little worth. Your 
correspondent was a member of the Leg- 
islative Committee of the State Federa- 
tion which sent the report urging the 
passage of certain measures, and can 
therefore explain how the misapp:eben- 
sion arose. 

The right of a married woman to her 
own wages earne. by her labors outside 
of the home was established long ago 
when Mrs. Stanton was an active power 
in this State. Thoseof us who have been 
interested in defending and promoting the 
rights of women suppused that this legis- 
lation was sufficieut to cover all contin- 
gencies until the spring of 1901. Then 
the papers published a story which star- 
tled us all. A woman who had been in- 
jured in getting off a trolley car sued the 
Metropolitan Street Railroad Company for 
damages. The lower court decided in her 
favor, but when the case was appealed, 
the Supreme Court Justice Leventritt, 
one of our ablest jurists, handed down a 
decision that because she was acting for 
her husband and had no contract for her 
own labor, he should have joined with her 
in the demand for compensation, and 
without such consent on his part her claim 
was invalid. The women of the State 
were startled by this ruling, and the Leg- 
islative League at once took it up. 

As the Legislature of 1901 had adjourned 
at this time it was not possible to do any- 
thing until the following winter. Very 
soon after the Legislature of i902 assem- 
bled, a bill was prepared by Judge Leven- 
tritt himself, which provided that under 
any and all circumstances a married wo- 
man should be entitled to her wages and 
earnings outside of the home, This 
measure was placed in the hands of Bain- 
bridge Colby, the member of Assembly 
from my own district, and was cham- 
pioned by him to a successful passage 
through both branches of the Legislature 
and its signature by the Governor. 

This measure establishes on the firmest 
foundation the right of a married woman 
to her earnings outside of the home. 
That is her work done tor others than the 
members of her family. ‘*Love andaffec 
tion’? are supposed to be the abundant 
reward for all that she does for them. A 
few words which were inserted in the act 
at the last moment before it became 4 
law have, however, led to some misappre- 
hensions, It was plainly stated that ia 
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contracting for her services the woman 
should sign the contract berself, ‘‘or her 
husband for her.’’ In support of this 
provision it was urged that it might some- 
times be difficult for the wife to go to the 
place where the contract was to be signed, 
or she might be unable to understand the 
language, and under either of the condi 
tions it was for her advantage that her 
husband should represent ber. 

The Mrs. Mulligan quoted ip your com- 
ments could have insisted on her right to 
contract for her own services in which 
she is fully protected by the present law, 
which especially provides that she shall 
herself be entitled to any remuneration 
for injuries if she has contracted for her 
services as the law provides that she 
shalldo. During the last year and under 
the action of the present law, some in- 
stances of abuses on the part of husbands 
have come to light, and the Legislative 
League has therefore suggested modifica- 
tions of the law and at the recent conven- 
tion appealed to the Federation for aid in 
the endeavor to secure action by the Leg- 
islature. 

The especial new work which the com- 
mittee proposed is a change in the present 
laws of inheritance of property between 
husband and wife. As the reports sent 
to you have shown, this matter has al- 
ready been discussed at two meetings of 
the Legislative League and will be taken 
up earnestly when the Legislature meets. 
The third law in which the Legislative 
Committee urged the Federation to take 
an interest was one on Child Labor, pre- 
pared by Miss Harriette A. Keyser, who 
is always so earnest in the cause of the 
oppressed, 

The death of Mrs. Harriet Maxwell 
Converse has brought sorrow to her many 
friends and wide-spread grief among the 
Indians, who were all her life her especial 
care and for whom she had done so much. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific she was 
known as the champion of the Tribes who 
ouce dominated the land. They called 
her “the great white motber,’’ and she 
was a leading member of the Iroquois 
Confederacy. She was a woman of much 
gentle grace of manner and profound sym- 
pathies with the oppressed. There wasa 
wonderful demonstration at her funeral, 
delegations of Indians coming to do her 
honor from all parts of the country. 

The meeting of the Legislative League, 
to be held at the Tuxedo on Thursday 
afternoon, Dec. 3d, will be addressed by 
Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell. Her sub- 
ject will be ‘‘Civil Service Reform.” All 
who would like to hear this distinguished 
lady will be welcome. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

100 Lexington Avenue. 


IN MEMORIAM. 








MRS, SARAH L. KNOX-GOODRICH. 

On Oct. 30, 1903, Mrs. Sarah L. Knox- 
Goodrich, honorary president of the Cali- 
fornia Woman Suffrage Association, died 
at her home in San José. She had been 
afflicted for a number of years with heart 
trouble, but was apparently as well as 
usual until within an hour of ber death. 

Mrs. Goodrich was born in Culpepper 
County, Va., 75 years ago, her maiden 
name being Sarah Louise Browning. 
With her first husband, Dr. Knox, she 
went to California in the early fifties, and 
settled in Nevada City. In 1864 they 
moved to San José, where Dr. Knox be- 
came identitied with the financial inter- 
ests and development of the city. He 
died in 1867. In 1879 Mrs. Knox married 
Levi Goodrich, an architect of note. In 
1886 she was again left a widow. 

Mrs. Goodrich was one of the pioneer 
workers in the State for woman suffrage. 
She gave freely to the cause irom her 
abundant means, and many suffragists 
were entertained in her beautiful home. 
Her great wealth, prominence, long resi- 
dence, and gracious personality made her 
influence felt throughout the community. 
Thousands of friends hold her in kindly 
remembrance. 

The one child left bereaved, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Knox Maddock of San Francisco, 
was with her mother when the end came. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The well-known ‘“Bybury Book,’ by 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, full of wit and 
common-sense, is now for sale at this 
office in a new and attractive form. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman is an- 
nounced to speak in Faneuil Hall on Dec. 
18. Subject, ‘What Socialism Is.’’ While 
in Massachusetts Mrs. Gilman will gladly 
fill engagements to speak on woman suf- 
frage. All leagues and suffrage clubs will 
do welljto write at once to her at 179 W. 
76th St., New York City. 

Two books that will interest vegetarians 
are “Comprehensive Guide Book to Nat- 
ural Hygienic and Humane Diet,’’ by 
Sydney H. Beard, published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York, and ‘*Novel 
Dishes for Vegetarian Households’’ by 
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Mary Pope, published by Percy Lund & 
Co., Memorial Hall, Ludgate Circus E, C, 
London, England. 

*Out-of-Door Rhymes,’’ by Mrs. Eliza 
Sproat Turner, being out of print, the 
New Century Guild of Philadelphia Lave 
republished it. A copy of Miss Beaux's 
portrait and a biographical sketch by Mrs. 
Lybrand have been added. Copies may 
be obtained at the New Century Guild, 
1227 Arch Street. Price, 75 cents. Post- 
age, eight cents extra. 


‘Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner” isa dramat 
ic version of Robert Neilson Stephens’s 
romance of the American Revolution, The 
Continental Dragoon, just produced by 
William Faversham, The drama is the 
joint work of Mr. Stephens and Mr, E, 
Lyall Swete. Charles Frohman predicts 
a@ most successful run for the piece, which 
provides Mr, Faversham with one of the 
best réles he has ever created. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. E. M. White, of Con- 
way, N. H., are in town with their fine 
photographs of White Mountain scenery, 
making an artistic diversion in the com- 
ing holiday sales. Many summer visitors 
in Conway, who already have secured 
these artists’ lovely pictures, will be glad 
to find in the exhibition in Clarendon 
Street some new transparencies, believed 
to be the finest work ever done in that 
branch of photography. In fact, it is 
really like looking out of a Boston win- 
dow into the hills and lakes of New 
Hampshire’s most picturesque section, 


Ex Secretary John D. Long’s history of 
the ‘‘New American Navy,’’ which the 
Outlook Company is to publish soon, is 
an important and authoritative historical 
work. It will arouse great interest on 
account of the author's personal reminis- 
cences of happenings while he was at the 
head of the Navy Department. Mr. Long 
tells a number of good stories of his rela- 
tions with other members of the Adminis- 
tration and with the men under him. He 
devotes considerable space to the Samp- 
son-Schley controversy, and his review of 
it throws added light on the question, 
and makes it clear that the final decision 
was inevitable. 

The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Association at Mil- 
ford opened auspiciously on Wednesday 
evening with the following programme: 
prayer, Rev. C. W. Casson; address of 
welcome, Rev. F. A. Robinson; response, 
Mrs. Meehan, Concord; ‘*Reminiscences 
of Lucy Stone,’’ Henry B. Blackwell, Bos- 
ton. At the Thursday afternoon session 
Mrs. Olive G. Buss of Wilton answered 
the question ‘Is it Expedient for Women 
to Vote?’ Mrs. Emeline L. Moors, of 
Marlboro, and Rev. Nancy Paine Smith, 
of Newfields, made excellent addresses, 
and Henry H. Metcalf, of Concord, con- 
ducted a question box. There was a good 
attendance and much interest evinced. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 

We wish to keep the dates and places of coming State Conventions standing in this 
Column until the Convention season is over. State Presidents will greatly oblige by 
sending us the desired information. 

National Convention —Washington, D. C., Feb. 11 to 17 inclusive, 1904, 

Kansas, Abilene, Dec. 8 and 9 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw is now inthe South. Her first Southern point was at Atlanta, 
where she was a speaker at the State Convention of the Georgia W. S. A., ber next 
at Birmingham, Ala., her next at Montgomery, Ala., and then on to New Orleans. 





The Missouri W. S. A. has elected new State officers. Mrs. Alice Mulkey succeeds 
Mrs. Louise L. Werth as president. Miss Myra Kern, the newly elected treasurer. is 
said to be a young woman of unusual ability in many directions, She made a five 
address at the convention, will fill the office of treasurer most creditably, and is said 
to be gifted as an organizer. 





Within the week Progress subscriptions have been received from Massachusetts, 
California, Pennsylvania, New York, West Virginia, New Hampshire, Maine, Ohio, 
Iowa, and the District of Columbia, 





The sales of supplies at Headquarters have been sufficient to enable us to place 
our leaflet ‘‘For Equal Rights’’ on our free shelves. This leaflet was compiled by Miss 
Blackwell, and it probably answers every objection that bas ever been urged against 
the enfranchisement of women. The postage on it costs 20 cents per 100 copies, and 
we shall be glad to send copies, in any quantity desired, for the postage. 





And now comes the American Federation of Labor with its resolution in favor of 
woman suffrage, making the third great labor organization to take such action within 
the year, the other two being the International Typographical Union and the United 
Garment Workers of America. Labor unionists know the power of the ballot to pro- 
tect their own interests, and they are wise enough to see that the ballot in the hands 
of the Jaboring woman would be a protection to her interests and an additional safe- 
guard to the laboring man. 





The Maryland W. 8S. A. made the observance of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s 
birthday a part of its convention program, This is an excellent idea, even though the 


convention did not fall on the birthday date. We are indebted to Mrs, Funck for pro- 
gram of the convention, which was held last Monday. Miss Mills was the evening 
speaker, The convention was to be followed up with a week of organization work 


in the vicinity of Baltimore. We shal! be glad to hear the results of this trip. 

New Hampshire bas paid her dues, and they show a doubled membership over 
last year and 67 members more. Good for the Granite State! Miss Chase, the inde- 
fatigable president, is starting out for a third month of organization work. 

The Maine Convention was no exception to the other fall conventions in 
point of attendance and interest of delegates. Mrs. Day writes us that everything 
passed off most delightfully. Nearly $400 was raised for the coming year’s work. 
Miss Donnell, the beloved secretary, having secured $150 of this in the last weeks of 
her life. Dr. Ella M. Tandberg was elected State organizer. Dr. Tandberg was for- 
merly Mrs. Marble, of Washington, D. C., and is known to many of our members, all 
of whom will wish her abundant success in her organizing work. 





A great many Clubs have celebrated Mrs. Stanton’s birthday anniversary, but not 
many have reported on these celebrations to Headquarters, The Pittsfield (Mass. ) 
League, the Fairmount (W. Va.) Political Equasity Club, the Des Moines (Ia.) Club, 
the San Jose (Cal.) P. E. U., the suffrage clubs of Washington, D. C., Farmdale and 
London clubs in Ohio, all have reported successful gatherings, with much interest in 
the programs, The Rochester P. E, C. had its celebration at the home of Miss An- 
thony, and nearly two hundred guests were present. We should be glad to hear from 
other clubs, 


The Maine W. S. A. has issued a leaflet of ‘‘Opinions of Prominent Men of Maine 
on Woman Suffrage,’’ containing quotations from Hon. Thos. B. Reed, Hon John D, 
Long, Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Minot J Savage, 
D. D., Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard, Wilbur F. Berry, president Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, George E. Fellows, president of the State University, Hon. E. C. Reynolds, W. 
W. Stetson, State Supt. of Education, Hon, L. M. Staples, Hon. Geo. H. Allan, Hon. 
Luther Maddocks, Hon. Henry Oakes, The quotation from Mr. Reed is: ‘If suffrage 
be a right, if it be true that no man has a claim to govern any other man except to 
the extent that the other man has a right to govern him, then there can be no discus- 
sion of the question of woman suffrage. No reason on earth can be given by those 
who claim suffrage as a right of manhood which does not make it a right of woman- 
hood also.’’ Mr. Longfelluw’s quotation is: ‘‘Woman suffrage is undoubtedly coming, 
and I, for one, expect a great deal of good to result from it.”’ 

The Headquarters is indebted to Miss Anthony for a complete set of the History of 
Woman Suffrage in leather binding. We shall be glad to place these volumes on our 
shelves and return to Mrs. Upton’s private library her own copies, which have done 
service heretofore. The History of Woman Suffrage should be in every library in the 
country; it should be within every student’s reach. What are we doing to call atten- 
tion to it and to bave it purchased by libraries? Let every woman who reads this 
ascertain whether the History is in the public library or the school library of her own 
If it is not there, and the purchasing committee does not see fit, or cannot buy 
it, let her devise some means for securing it. The price is $12 for the four volumes, 
and they may be ordered of Miss Anthony, 17 Madison St., Rochester, N. Y. Mr. De- 
los A. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., is about to present to all the libraries in the 
city copies of the History of Woman Suffrage and of the Life and Work of Susan B, 
Anthony. 


town. 





Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, of Hartford, sends us a few lines about the Connecticut 
Convention, which we are sure will interest our readers: ‘‘We had very good meet- 
ings. Mrs. Catt was at her best. She keeps abreast of the times, adducing logical 
arguments in accordance with present social conditions. Mary Seymour Howell was 
with us also, as she was on a visit to Hartford. She paid a glowing tribute to Mrs. 
Stanton.’’ Mrs. Bacon looks after the convention resolution work in Connecticut, 
and it was she who secured the resolution from the International Typographical 
Union, her husband being a delegate. She tells us that she sent a letter of greetings 
from the Connecticut W. 8. A. to the New England Board of Foreign Missions, and 
received through the secretary a fine acknowledgment of the same. 





Those of us at work in Headquarters make a request of persons who are writing 
to us: Please write on one side of the paper only, and please do not begin your letter 
up at the top of the sheet. All communications, no matter how small, unless of a 
personal nature, are placed on file, and our system of filing is that of pasting out at 
the top. Ina large number of our letters the first line becomes covered up, and very 
often when we wish to refer to a letter of any kind we have to guess at part of the 
first sentence. Then if letters are written on both sides, the file has to be turned on 
the other side, and a great deal of time is lost. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 


Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
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THE COMING AND THE GOING. 


BY JEAN MOHR. 


I heard a mother croon to her child 
A song as . wandered by, 

A song that would sing the stars to sleep 
In the cradle of the sky. 


I saw an old man close his eyes 
In restful sleep—God send 

As sweet a rest for my weary frame 
When I come to my journey’s end. 


And [thought of the years that lay between— 
Of the darkness and the doubt; 
But God is good—there is peace at the gate, 


When a sou! goes in or out 
— Era. 


- —_~—- 


THE TRIBUTE. 

[The following stanzas are from Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s new volume of poems, “The 
Five Nations,” and form part of his “Dirge 
of Dead Sisters,”’ a tribute to the women 
who nursed the « ounded and dying in the 
Boer war.} 


Who recalls the twilight and the ranged tents 
in order 
(Violet peaks uplifted through the crystal 
evening air)? 
And the clink of iron eacups and the piteous 
noble laughter. 
And the faces of the Sisters with the dust 
upon their hair? 


(Now and not hereafter, while the breath is 
in our nostrils; 
Now and not hereafter, ere the meaner 


years go by— 
Let us now remember many honorable | 
women, 
Such as bade us turn again when we were | 
like to die.) 


(Till the pain was merciful and stunned us 
into silence— 
When each nerve cried out on God that 
made the misused clay ; 
When the body triumphed and the last poor 
shame departed— 
These abode our agonies and wiped the 
sweat away.) 


Who recalls the noontide and the funerals 
through the market 
(Blanket-hidden bodies, flagless, followed 
by the flies)? 
And the footsore firing-party, and the dust 
and stench and staleness, 
And the faces of the Sisters and the glory 
in their eyes? 
(Copyright, 1903, by Rudyard Kipling.) 








Steen 


ADVICE. 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 








W’'en you full o’ worry 
‘Bout yo’ wo'k an’ sich, 

W’en yo’ kind o’ bothered 
‘Case you cain’t get rich, 

An’ yo’ neighboh p'ospah 
Past his jest desu’ts, 

An’ de sneer of comer'ds 
Strikes yo’ heaht an’ hu’ts, 

Des’ don’ pet yo’ worries, 
Lay ’em on de she’f, 

Tuk a little trouble, 
Brotbah, wid yo’se’f. 


Ef a frien’ comes mou’nin’ 
’Bout his awful case, 

You know you don’ jine him 
Wid a gloomy face, 

But you wrassle wid him, 
Try to take him in; 

Dough hit cracks yo’ feachuhs, 
Law! you smile lak sin. 

Ain’ you good ez he is? 
Don’ you pine to def; 

Tek a little trouble, 
Brothah, wid yo'se’f. 





manners, and also for a certain closeness 
in money matters which he probably 
could uot help. As the village put it, 
“Parson is a little nigh.” 

Three days before Thanksgiving Farmer 
Bean sent his son Sam with a fine twenty- 
pound turkey as a present to the minister. 
Sam was fourteen, the scapegrace of the 
village, not bad, but full of fun, a great 
mimic, and entirely lacking in respect for 
his elders and betters. 

The way was long and the turkey was 
heavy, and by the time the minister's 
door was opened by the hired help Sam 
was in his worst mood. 

‘‘Here’s a turkey for Wadsworth from 
Mr. Bean,”’ said he, and was hurrying 
away when the minister, who from his 
study had overheard the abrupt speech, 
called him back. 

“Come in, my lad, I wish to speak to 
you,”’ he said. So Sam went into the 
study and waited with some little trepida- 
tion for the expected reproof, for well he 
knew that to call the minister ‘*Wads- 
worth” was a serious offence, and one 
that would be severely punished by his 
father should it come to that worthy 
man’s ears. 

The minister, bowever, spoke kindly if 
somewhat gravely to him. 

‘*My lad,”’ he said, ‘‘your manners need 
mending. Now you sit down and be the 
minister and I will personate you, Samuel 
Bean, and show you how you should con- 
duct yourself upon such an occasion as 
the present.”’ 

The temporary minister sat down in the 
real minister’s leather covered easy-chair, 





| looking rather sheepish, while the tempo- 
' rary b»y shouldered the turkey and went 


out of doors and down the walk. 

Soon he was seen coming briskly up the 
walk. Atthefront door he took off his 
hat and then knocked and waited, hat in 
hand, for the girl to admit him. 

‘Is the Rev. Mr. Wadsworth within?’’ 
he asked the astonished “help,’’ and, 
upon receiving an affirmative answer, 
passed on to the study door, pausing, 
however, to carefully clean his boots on 
the mat. At the study door, which was 
half open, he knocked very gently. 

Sam had by this time entered into the 
spirit of the acting, and so, in answer to 
the knock of the pretended boy, the tem- 
porary minister uttered a very dignified 
“Come in, and what can I do for you, my 


| little lad?”’ 


Perhaps Mr. Wadsworth, in his own 
character, was somewhat astonished at 
the air of patronage which his substitute 
assumed, and the very apparent mimicry 
of his own manner of speaking, but if he 
felt astonishment he did not show it, but 
proceeded at once with his part. 

Speaking in low, respectful tones, he 
said: ‘I am Samuel Bean, Ezra Bean’s 
son, sir. My father desires to convey to 
you his compliments at this Thanksgiving 
season, and as a token of his respect and 
esteem, sir, he sends to you this twenty- 
pound turkey, and he desires me to say, 
sir, that he hopes you may enjoy eating it 
as much as he enjoys giving it to you.”’ 

As he ended this rather long speech, 
the pretended boy cast down his eyes 
meekly and respectfully, and waited for 
an answer. 

Then the naughty Sam rose to the occa- 
sion. Clearing his throat with the minis- 
ter’s own cough, he rose from his chair 


| and, crossing the room, reached up and 


| patted his visitor on the head. Mr. Wads- 


Ef de chillun pestahs 
An’ de baby’s bad, 
E( yo’ wife gets narvous 
An’ you's gittin’ mad, 
Des you grab yo’ bootstraps, 
Hol’ yo’ body down. 
Sop a-t’inkin’ cusswo'ds, 
Chase away de frown. 
Knock de haid o’ worry 
Twell dey ain’ none lef’— 
Tek u little trouble 
Br thah, wid yo'se'f 


-_—-——-_ 


For the Woman's Journal. 
The Double Lesson. 


A TRUE THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY MABEL ELLERY ADAMS. 


The minister was a great man in the old 
days in New England. He ranked with 
the squire and the doctor, and his wife 
was the first lady of the village. His pay, | 
however, was small, and it was the almost | 
universal custom for his parishioners to | 
help him out with presents. 

One farmer would send a cord of wood, | 
another some strips of salt pork, a third 
potatoes, a fourth pumpkins, and so On. | 
Even with this help it was not always | 
easy for him to make both ends meet, | 
send his sons to college, keep “hired 
help,’"—a girl at a dollar a week,—wear 
broadcloth every day in the year, and 
clothe his wife in silk on Sundays. A 
minister who did not do all of these things 
was regarded as lacking in dignity. 

The Rev. Elihu Wadsworth of the Up- 
per Village was a very dignified man in- 
deed. Throughout the neighborhood he 
was noted for his fine bearing and polite 


worth was a small man, and Sam was tall 
for his age. 

“Thank you, my little Jad,’’ he said, 
“your father is most kind; pray present 
my compliments to him, and say that I 
most heartily appreciate his kindvess, not 
only of this year but of many past years. 
The turkey is indeed a fine one and a val- 
uable present.”’ 

All this was said in Mr. Wadsworth’s 
own best manner, mimicked to the life. 
After a slight pause the temporary minis- 
ter proceeded. 

‘‘And, ahem! my good lad, now that I 
think of it, you bave been here many 
times previously to this with presents 
from your good father, and I do not re- 


_ member that I have ever given you any- 
| thing for yourself, have I? Now here is 


fu’ pence for yourself, my lad, and if you 


| will take the turkey out to the kitchen, 


you may say to Madam Wadsworth that 
I told you to sit down by the fire and 
drink a mug of cider and eat a good gen- 
erous piece of her famous mince pie,”’ 

Thus far spoke Sam, in his character of 
the minister, but when he had come to 
the end of this speech he began to realize 
how impertinent he had been, and that 
his love of fun and mimicry had carried 
him too far. 

The minister, standing there before the 
boy in the arm-chair, was silent for a 
time. He was angry with the boy for his 
impudence, of course, but so keen was 
his sense of humor that he found it diffi- 
cult to keep a straight face. Then be- 
neath the anger and the fun was a feeling 
' that the boy’s side had some justice in it 
; after all. 

The sense of justice and of fun tri- 





umphed, and with a perfectly grave face, 
the minister assuming: his own character, 
said: ‘‘Now, my lad, suppose you take 
the turkey and see if your manners have 
mended.”’ 

Very quietly Sam obeyed, and entering 
the room went through the speech which 
had been taught him, and the good minis- 
ter went through the speech which the 
audacious boy had taught him, only that 
he changed ‘‘fo’pence”’ to ‘‘quarter,’’ and 
actually handed out the quarter at the 
same time. Then he showed the boy the 
way to the kitchen, where the cider and 
the mince pie were forthcoming, as well 
as some raisins which Madam Wadsworth 
added to the treat. 

Sam went home, and excited a good 
deal of comment by his report of the min- 
ister’s gratitude as evidenced by the polite 
message, the quarter, and the mince pie; 
but not one word did he say about the 
**play acting.’’ : 

The more he thought about it, though, 
the more he realized how impertinent he 
had been, and how much forbearance the 
clergyman had shown, and he resolved for 
the future to keep his fun for proper oc- 
casions aud for fitting subjects. 

The minister never told the story, but 
one day, on riding by the Bean farm, and 
seeing Sam out helping his father split 
wood, he rode up to the fence and called 
out: 

*You should make a lawyer of your 
boy, Neighbor Bean. He ought to be 
somewhere where he can turn his talent 
for making speeches to account.’’ And 
with that he rode off. 

88 Percival St., Dorchester. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 





Word comes from Germany that a new 
vocation has been found for women on 
account of the use of Roentgen rays (X- 
rays) in the hospitals. Courses of lectures 
for the instruction of X-ray nurses will 
soon be commenced at Berlin. These 
women will only serve as nurses of pa- 
tients treated by X-rays and as assistants 
at the use of them, which service is of a 
very delicate nature and requiring great 
care. 


The Women’s Economical Society of 
Switzerland has firmly established in the 
towns strict compulsory education and ap 
absolute prohibition of the labor of all 
children under sixteen years of age. 


In memory of ‘The Best of Mothers-in- 
Law’’ is Queen Alexandra’s tribute to the 
late Queen Victoria, inscribed on a me- 
morial just erected at the Royal Mauso- 
leum, at Frogmore, near Windsor. The 
memorial is a beautiful statue of the 
Saviour, 17 feet high, sculptured and 
sent from Denmark at the expense of 
Queen Alexandra. 

Of the recent visit of the King and 
Queen of Italy in Paris, the most note- 
worthy feature was the part taken in all 
the ceremonies by Mme. Loubet. Here- 
tofore, because she has no official station, 
the wife of the French president has been 
compelled to remain in the background 
during royal visits. This time, however, 
Mme. Loubet was placed on terms of 
equality with Queen Elena, with whom 
she established most cordial relations, 
Now the question which is agitating Paris 
is whether Mme. Loubet will be invited to 
accompany her husband when he returns 
the Italian visit in the spring. It has 
been semi-officially announced that an 
invitation will be sent to her. If this is 
so @ completely new social tradition will 
be established by Italy’s democratically 
inclined monarch, 





WOMEN INVENTORS. 


There are, in Washington alone, some- 
thing like two hundred women inventors. 
Among these is Mme. Coston, the inventor 
of the famous Coston signals. Her hus- 
band, shortly before his death, began a 
series of experiments in the production of 
signals to be used at night. The experi- 
ments were not successful, but Mme. Cos- 
ton became convinced of the practical 
value of his idea, and when her husband 
laid down his work she took it up. After 
patient effort she finally prepared a satis- 
factory signal code, using combinations of 
red, white and green lights. This code 
has been used to advantage in America, 
and has been adopted by several of the 
governments of Europe. 

A time-honored fallacy abroad asserts 
that although women may imitate, she 
cannot invent. Facts indicate otherwise. 
There are not only many women ipven- 
tors, but some of our most useful inven- 
tions we owe to the wives of the men who 
are known, through them, to fame, as, 
for instance, the Singer sewing machine 
and the spinning jenny. 

The straw industry originated in 1798, 
with Miss Betsey Metcalf; to a Chicago 
woman we owe the paper pail; to an Ohio 
girl the secret of getting 1,000 feet of gas 





from a single barre) of oil; and to Harriet 
Hosmer, the sculptor, the making of a 
substitute for marble out of limestone. 
The printed lists issued by the govern- 
ment prove women’s ability along this 
line. 





OSTRICH FARMING IN CALIFORNIA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Within the lifetime of the present gen- 
eration a celebrated statesman opposed 
the admission of California to the Union 
because it was “‘merely a barren succes- 
sion of volcanic eminences, unfit for the 
habitation of man.’’ Last year twenty- 
two car loads of oranges and lemons 
erossed the Great Divide to soothe the pal- 
ates of thousands in the effete East ; ninety - 
six million pounds of prunes and raisins 
accom panied the citrus fruit; two million 
bushels of corn and oats went over, as 
well as thirty-three million pounds of 
butter to lubricate thirteen million centals 
of wheat. 

Reflection and computation will con- 
vince the thoughtful observer that within 
ten years a million dollars a year will flow 
into the pockets of the ostrich farmers of 
Los Angeles County, Cal., in exchange for 
the crude or cultivated California ostrich 
feathers. This new industry, even in its 
incipiency, has proved a veritable bo- 
nanza, and is productive of several hun- 
dred per cent. profit to those who have 
already invested in the industry. 

Chief and most successful among these 
investors is Edwin Cawston, a wealthy 
Englishman, who has used his means for 
the exploitation of an African industry 
upon the American continent. He is 
truly deserving of the success he is achiev- 
ing, for his capital and sanguine youthful 
enterprise has endowed America with the 
native American ostrich. Twenty years 
ago he arrived at Galveston with four 
dozen domesticated African ostriches; to- 
day he owns and controls three large os- 
trich farms, large in the American, not the 
African sense;and his revenues are rolling 
up amazingly. The most successful ven- 
ture probably in the world is his Pasadena 
ostrich farm. Situated between the pop- 
ular tourist cities of Pasadena and Los 
Angeles; it draws patronage from both; 
it is estimated that seventy thousand 
wealthy tourists visit these two places 
every winter just for the purpose of en- 
joyment. These all pay to behold the 
Pasadena Ostrich Farm, in which some 
fifteen thousand dollars is invested; this 
revenue alone amounts to more than 
twenty five thousand dollars per annum, 
and has no discount save the expense of 
regularly advertising to the peregrinating 
tourist the existence of this curious 
institution. 

So far as the expense of maintaing a 
hundred ostriches is concerned, that is 
virtually nil, for an ostrich will almost 
eat anything; the cheap oranges rejected 
by orchardists, the pressed olives and 
grapes of factories and wineries, and the 
common mangel-wurzel, all form substan- 
tial articles of diet for the omnivorous 
ostrich. The accommodations requisite 
for its comfort and cultivation are infe- 
rior to those of the common hen, for no 
perches are required upon which this 
centaur of the desert will roost; a fifty 
foot lot surrounded with a common rail 
fence is ample and suitable residence for 
an evtire domesticated ostrich family, 

The fecundity of the ostrich, well known 
to ostrich farmers and the world since the 
days of Job, is another source of revenue 
to the average ostrich farmer. The os- 
trich increases more rapidly than com- 
pound interest; to-day there are two 
thousand American ostriches resident in 
the land; the sales of California ostrich 
feathers now exceed a hundred thousand 
dollars a year; therefore it can be safely 
prophesied that in ten' years they will ex- 
ceed a million. Small ostriches, at pres- 
ent ruling prices in California (what in 
chicken parlance would be termed “‘frys’’), 
are worth three hundred dollars per doz- 
en; fresh ostrich eggs are worth seventy 
dollars a dozen; but sales are few, for 
people, except in the great hotels of Cali- 
fornia, where they occasionally pay for 
rare delicacies, are not consuming fresh- 
laid ostrich eggs. Some ten thousand 
dollars a year flow into the coffers of Mr. 
Cawston from this source alone. The 
ostrich feathers, the object and end of all 
ostrich cultivation, furnish the largest 
profits of any California commodity in 
proportion to the money invested. Upon 
fifteen thousand dollars employed in os- 
triches, grounds, buildings, etc., in conse- 
quence of sagacious advertising all over 
the land, a profit of more than a hundred 
thousand dollars per annum is realized. 
The advertising and cost of manufacture 
are the total items to the debit of the Cal- 
ifornia ostrich feather; the rest is all 
margin, limited only by competition of 
the milliners and controlled by the in- 
satiable demand of the women of this 
country for the attractive plumage of the 
long-legged African freak. Hundreds of 
remittances pour into the Pasadena insti- 

tion daily during the millinery season; 





from city, town, village and hamlet all 
over the land in exchange for the feathers 
of the California ostrich. 

A small army of women are engaged in 
mailing circulars, answering correspond- 
ence, enclosing feathers in boxes, and ad- 
dressing them to correspondents al) over 


.| the land, while twice a day a large wagon 


draws up to the gates of the institution to 
be loaded with letters and packages for 
the rural post-office. 

There is food for satisfactory contem- 
plation and congratulation in this state 
of things. Capital is turning to this allur- 
ing industry, as it turned to it forty years 
ago in Africa; thousands of boys and girls 
will some day be ostrich feather manu- 
facturers and employees im this industry, 
and millions of American women wil! 
some day wear the attractive feather of 
the American ostrich, as fit to-day to 
decorate the heads of kings and queens as 
the feather of its African ancestor in the 
days of Cleopatra. S. H. Rypa.u. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 





A CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 

An inmate of Sing Sing Prison describes 
a cure for afflicted inmates in the Star of 
Hope: 

It is a well-known fact that the richest 
man in the world, who lives a uear neigh- 
bor to us on the Hudson, would gladly 
give a few of his millions for the digestive 
apparatus of a healthy laborer; but with 
all his wealth that is one thing he cannot 
purchase. Nature cannot be bribed or 
cajoled; if her immutable laws have been 
disregarded, the penalty is inevitable and 
sooner or later must be paid, The great- 
est ban to civilized life, and probably to 
savage life also, is dyspepsia or indiges- 
tion; taken in all its ramifications it num- 
bers the largest part of humanity among 
its victims. We inmates of a prison are 
more apt to suffer from this ailment than 
people living in a natural sphere of life, 
because of the sameness of food the year 
round and the lack of fruit and fresh veg- 
etables; also our sedentary life and lack 
of exercise in the fresh air renders us par- 
ticularly liable to become its victims, 

The first thing to be considered is how 
to eat. Unless you learn to take time to 
eat properly you will always suffer the 
pangs of indigestion. Eat slowly; every 
bite of food should be thoroughly masti- 
cated and so moistened by saliva that it 
can be swallowed without the help of any 
liquid. It isa common practice tu fill the 
mouth with food and then take a drink tu 
wash it down; nothing could possibly be 
more injurious to the health. William E. 
Gladstone lived to be 89, and up to the 
very last enjoyed the full possession of 
every faculty, and at the advanced age of 
83 he made the greatest speech of his life. 
He was ever voted for his rugged health, 
aud his dietetic rule was to chew every 
bite of food at least 32 times. During his 
long career he was four times prime min- 
ister of Great Britain, dealing with prob- 
lems of finance, of foreign policy, of home 
interests, the whole field of statesman- 
ship, and literature, too; yet somehow 
this remarkable man found time through 
it all to give a whole precious hour each 
day to renewing and rebuilding kis fine 
body, and to keeping it a fit companion 
for the giant intellect and exalted charac- 
ter which easily made him the grandest 
man of the century. And if he could do 
all his work and yet find time to exercise 
a whole hour each day, so can you. The 
first thing in the morning, before dress- 
ing, is the time to do what is called 
“horizontal work.’ 

1. Lying on the back, raise the legs up 
straight to a perpendicular position, and 
down again, without bending the knees, 

2. Reverse the first movement by rais- 
ing the body to a sitting posture, and back 
again, while holding the legs rigid on the 
bed, and the hands crossed upon the 
chest. 

3. Make a bridge of the body; resting 
only on the head and feet. Now raise the 
body up and down as far as possible. 
This stretches the stomach muscles. 

4. Still lying on the back, bring the feet 
up straight in the air, and in that position 
have a good run—as long as you can go. 

These four exercises, together with the 
observance of proper rules for eating, are 
warranted to cure indigestion. It is im- 
possible to say just how many times to do 
each exercise, as people differ in degrees 
of strength and stamina. Each one must 
work out his own system to suit his pecu- 
liar needs and strength. ‘*Where there is 
a will there is a way.”’ 

We now come to another good exercise 
for the same complaint, and one which 
will also fill out the back with shapely 
muscles: 

1. Taking a correct standing position, 
head erect, chest arched, clasp the hands 
behind the head. Now twist the body 
from right to left as far as possible, and 
reverse without moving the feet. 

2. With hands still clasped behind the 
head, bend the body sideways as far as 
possible, first right then left, holding the 
legs rigid; this exercise is called the “‘liv- 
er squeezer” and is better than calomel 
for a sluggish liver. 

3 rom same position, with hands 
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clasped behind the bead, and without 
moving the feet or bending the legs, bend 
the body down in front as far as possible, 
and then back as far as possible. 

As in all other exercises, so in this, it is 
impossible to say just how much one 
should or could do; Regulate: your:own 
work. If you are troubled by indigestion 
these exercises will cure you, if you pos- 
sess the will power to do thém regularly 
and conscientiously. After thoroughly 
doing this work for several months your 
stomach will become a bunch of bands and 
muscles, and able to digest cobble stones; 
while your whole system will be benefitted 
and strengthened beyond expectations. | 





-_--o — 


MR. SAMPSON ENDORSED. 
CuHanritTon, Iowa, Nov. 19, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Ido not often “rush into priot,’’ and 
believe that I never before have asked 
you to assist me in doing so, but I do now 
request you to allow me sufficient space 
in its columns publicly to tbank Mr, 
John Sampson for writing those articles 
which have appeared in the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL above his signature, and the 
JouRNAL for printingthem. In my judg- 
ment they are admirable, and it never oc- 
curred to me until reading Mrs. Shaw’s 
article that they could be so misunder- 
stood. I am confident that there are a 
great many women who feel as I do about 
them, but perhaps belong to that class 
described by Mrs. Shaw in the beginning 
of her last article. I feel a trifle guilty, 
myself, for I was moved to great resent 
ment on reading her first paper, but let it 
pass, thinking that some one would reply 
who could do so better than I could, as 
Mrs. Mills did. In this connection it 
might be well to quote the fable of the 
lion, who when reproached by the other 
animals for having but one at a birth, re- 
plied, ‘*True, but that one is a lion.’’ 
George Eliot says, ‘‘There is no yoked 
creature without its private opinions,” 
aud if the truth could be known many 
wives might be found to differ from their 
husbands on this subject. It is very easy 
to impose taxes apd babies on helpless 
women. Hoping you will accord me the 
same privilege granted Mrs. Shaw of 
“speaking my mind’’ on this vexed ques- 
tion, I remain sincerely yours, 

VIRGINIA BRANNER. 








MUSIC AS A FACTOR IN DEATH. 

Cable dispatches from Vienna, Austria, 
brought us the news recently of the death 
of Irma Golz, an opera singer, under the 
most dramatic surroundings, She was 
young, beautiful, and successful in her 
work, and seemed to have reached the 
culmination of of all that is generally con- 
sidered desirable in the career of the op- 
era singer, when she was attacked by the 
disease which proved fatal. 

Knowing that her death was inevitable, 
she requested that she be removed from 
her couch to an easy chair, and dressed in 
the costume of her favorite character, ‘*La 
Traviata.’’ She then bade farewell to her 
husband and friends, ordered the room to 
be brilliantly lighted, and. her brother to 
play on the piano Mendelssohn’s ‘“Friih- 
lingslied,” she following with her voice. 
As she sang the words ‘‘earth to earth,’’ 
she fell forward to the floor, dead. 

To many, such conditions surrounding 
death would seem flippant and out of 
place. But others believe, as did the an- 
cients, that, at the moment of deatb, the 
soul sees in a flash all the events of the 
past life, the veils obscuring the brain- 
mind are torn away, as it were, and then a 
full perception of what that life meant to 
the individual is revealed. 

Who of us can tell what problems of the 
past, present, and future conditions of 
soul-life may have been solved by this 
singer as she lay dying? Is it not quite 
possible that with that one great effort at 
the last, culminating in an outburst of 
song created with her expiring breatb, 
the soul of Irma Golz, bound down with 
its unfulfilled longings, burst into perfect- 
ed bloom? It achieved in a second of 
time that which in the ordinary course of 
life might have taken years to accom- 
plish. Here we find music a potent fac- 
tor in death. 

Some years ago the writer witnessed a 
remarkable scene, when music was used 
to alleviate, as far as possible, the death 
agony of a young man. The picture is 
still before us; never shall we forget the 
fear pictured on the face of the dying 
man. As the sweet strains of the violin 
reached his ear, and penetrated to the 
shadowed brain, a remarkable transforma- 
tion occurred, all fear seemed to vanish, 
and as the soul went out, a wondrous 
peace settled upon the countenance, and 
a heavenly light shone in the eyes. It 
was as though the soul had leaped past all 
the shadowy barriers with one bound into 
its sphere of light, that it had heard 
some great undertone in the ocean of 
eternal life. 

From that moment, all our ideas of 
death were changed. In the knowledge 





coming with such revelations the present 
fear of death will disappear. With it, 
too, will vanish all the trappings of woe 
which make death now such a dream of 
horror. 

The time may come when people will 
have gained such wisdom that each one 
will naturally surround himeelf in his dy- 
ing moments with the conditions neces- 
sary for the soul’s best release—and music 


will be one of the prime factors, 
E. C. 8. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KENTUCKY. 


The fourteenth annual Convention of 
the Kentucky Equal Rights Association, 
held in Covington, Nov. 11 and 12, was 
largely attended. 

The president, Miss Laura Clay, in her 
annual address expressed a hopeful view 
for future work. One advance step by 
the Association is the monthly News 
Letter, which carries a message from club 
to club. During the past year there has 
been no legislative work. The desire for 
educational qualification was presented to 
the convention of the Educational Associ- 
tion in Lexington for its endorsement. 
During the past year a new society was 
organized by Miss Clay in Jessamine 
County. The Woman’s Council, conduct- 
ed at the Lexington Chautauqua for nine 
days by the State Association and the 
Fayette Equal Rights Association, was 
highly successful, and awakened much 
interest in the subject of woman suffrage. 

The leading features of the annual 
meeting included addresses by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw at the two evening meetings, an 
address on Lucy Stone by Mrs. Schrader, 
and a tribute to Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
by Miss Shaw. 

Resolutions were adopted in favor of 
equal guardianship of both parents for 
minor children, Presidential suffrage, and 
that women be made trustees on the State 
College Board. 

Thanks were voted to the Twentieth 
Century Club, Trinity Church, and the 
ladies of Covington, for hospitality and 
courtesies, to the press, the musicians, and 
all others who contributed to the success 
of the convention. 

Miss Laura Clay, of Lexington, was 
unanimously reélected State president; 
Mrs. Mary B. Clay, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Mary C. Cramer, second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. N. C. McLaughlin, of Coving- 
ton, third vice president; Mrs. Mary C. 
Roark, of Lexington, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Emma Roebuck, of Newport, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Isabella Shep- 
ard, of Covington, treasurer. 

State superintendents: Mrs. Ellen V. 
Gibson, Richmond, Ky., Bible study; Mrs. 
L. L. Obenchain, Bowling Green, Press 
work; Mrs. S. M. Hubbard, Hickman, Ky., 
National Enrolment and Petition; Mrs. 
John Burk, Newport, Work Among Young 
People; Mrs. A. M. Harrison, Lexington, 
Political Study; Mrs, Susan Avery, Louis- 
ville, Literature; Mrs. Caroline Leech, 
Louisville, Educational Opportunities for 
Women, and Miss Hallie Herndon, State 
Historian. 

Mrs. M. E. Giltner, of Covington, was 
elected a member of the National Ameri- 
can Executive Committee. 

The State officers are making an effort 
to get up a club of 25 new subscribers 
to the WomAn’s JOURNAL, in order to 
secure the liberal premium of $20. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 





CYPRESS LEAVES FROM CAROLINA. 
(Concluded.) 
Lditors Woman's Journal: 

A few days after the U. S. declaration 
of war against Spain, Mr. Gonzales went 
to Tampa and joined General Emilio 
Nunez of the Cuban army, with whom he 
suffered six weeks of hardships in that 
short war struggle. But it is with the 
cause of woman suffrage, as befriended 
by Editor N. G. Gonzales, that we have 
specially to do. 

My first acquaintance with bim was in 
1892, when he published my article, ‘A 
Cadenza Note,”’ in The State, with words 
of praise, which greatly encouraged me, 
When the Legislature assembled in De- 
cember, 1893, [ sent in my petition for my 
personal enfranchisement, giving reasons 
therefor. These ‘‘reasons’’ embodied the 
salient argument for woman suffrage, I 
having adopted this method of reaching 
with them the legislators and the peopie. 
The petition was copied by every paper in 
South Carolina, and was named by Mr. 
Gonzales, ‘‘A Starter for Suffrage.’’ With 
his usual independence and fearlessness, 
he declared my petition ‘ entitled to re- 
spectful consideration,’’ and said that the 
only reason for its denial was that ‘‘cus- 
tom forbids, and men prefer women to oc- 
cupy another sphere than their own.”’ 
With the seeing eyes of the true prophet, 
he declared: ‘‘It is as sure as anything 
that one day the women will vote, even in 
this—in some respects,—ultra-conserva- 
tive State.’’ This was at a time when the 
mere announcement of woman suffrage 





caused laughter, with such contemptuous 
disapproval was it regarded in South Car- 
olina!” 

On Feb. 13, 1895, Mr. Gonzales used the 
following language in The State: ‘*The 
woman suffrage question is one of the 
greatest issues of the day. Approached 
without prejudice, the equal suffragists 
have the best of the argument. The en- 
franchisement of women cannot be op- 
posed on the plea of even and exact jus- 
tice: Whenever the intelligent and prop- 
erty-owning women of South Carolina 
show that they want the ballot, we will 
favor their receiving it, and we have no 
apprehension of any evil to themselves or 
the State as a result of their getting it.” 

Very fair reports were given in The 
State of the speeches made at the suffrage 
meeting in Columbia in April, 1895, and 
at the hearing before the Constitutional 
Convention in August of the same year. 
And when our hopes were smothered by 
the prejudiced vote, which refused the 
ballot to the taxpaying women in Sep- 
tember, 1895, The State took up the eause 
of equal rights educationally and indus- 
trially, and has never ceased its good work 
in this respect. 

I remember meeting at the State House, 
in July, 1901, Governor McSweeney’s as- 
sistant secretary and stenographer, lovely 
Lucie Barron, She impressed me with 
grace and frankness,—a handsome, bright 
young woman, full of courage and intelli- 
gence. When she married Mr. N. G. 
Goazales in November of that same year, 
I thought what a charming camaraderie 
theirs would be, and how developing to 
both in bringing out the best points of 
each. Alas! but little over a year of that 
blissful companionship and the young 
wife is called to look upon her hero, dy- 
ing of wounds from one who gave him no 
chance for self-defence. Mr. Gonzales 
never went armed, and in making public 
the facts concerning J. H. Tillman as can- 
didate for governor, he ‘tbelieved before 
God that he was doing his duty to the 
people.’’ 

My object in writing this article is to 
call the attention of woman suffragists all 
over the United States to the ‘‘Woman 
and Press Fund,’’ started by Mrs, Mary P. 
Screven, 1329 Gervais Street, Columbia, 
S. C., with the object of raising a munu- 
ment to Editor N. G. Gonzales. 

Mrs. Screven is one of our own faith— 
the whilom editor of The Dayspring,—a 
weekly paper which she edited in Colum- 
bia for eighteen months or more. Its 
beautiful light went out in the darkness 
which overshadowed the mother heart in 
the death of her only son, a youth of 
twenty years of brilliant promise. 

I feel happy in having had the opportu- 
nity to contribute to this fund, and I en- 
treat my sister suffragists everywhere to 
help in this memorial work. If aught 
could assuage the grief of his adoring fam- 
ily, made recently mure poignant by the 
cruel farce of a trial at Lexington, it must 
be the sympathy of those who appreciably 
value and love the qualities of the martyr- 
editor. We make this love and value 
tangible in combining to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

Vireinia D. Younea. 

Fairfax, 8. C., Nov. 11, 1903. 








Chaminade 
Choral Society 


(Ladies’ Vocal Club.) 





MRS. C. H. ADAMS, in connection 
with being the leader of the above club, 
teaches Pianoforte and Vocal Culture. 
She has just returned from ber summer 
home in Duxbury, and is prepared to iake 
pupils and instruct them in the Faélton 
method and the Isidore Phillip method 
for Pianoforte. 

The John Howard Mental method ax 
well as the Italian method is also used for | 
Voice Culture. 

Terms reasonable. Address 


159a Tremont St. 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW BATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OCONs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Morday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago Ill. 


Elevator, 








LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 

1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 


4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

ppmention of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 


The True Social Science, 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics, 

Homes and Home-Makers, 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly al) 
her life in South America, is prepared t 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen anid 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough ye of the English 
language, she i» also qualitied to be Trans. 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

. Cuba and the Cubans. 

- The Land of the Incas. 

. The Indians ofthe Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

- The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrateo 

by Stereopticon. ; 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 
Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


2. 
ony 
3. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
4. 
5. 


1Q Aron 


Our Place in Evolution. 
Ethics of Race-Relationship. 
NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


-—_— - 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
— America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D, 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Dx tic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de. 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















TO LET —A beautiful furnished room in house 
of respectable private family. Price $4 a week. 
Apply to Mas. E. Haypen, 19 Claremont Park, 

oston. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B Blackwell 

The Bible for Wowau Saffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Yor Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
/° ws of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women's Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adama. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Ww. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cepts. 





Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 

Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (a reprint). 

These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents, 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLp Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and ym Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phi,adelphia, Pa 

















The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BuacKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Wom,,’s 
JcuRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Muss; 
Price, pcetpaid, 50 cents. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS. 


The character of the fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers, held early this month at Scran- 
ton, differed widely from that of similar 
gatherings several years ago. Little or no 
attention was given to the relations be- 
tween individual mothers and their chil- 
dren or to the care of infants or to nurs- 
ery hygiene. There were no philosoph- 
ical discussions on ‘‘child-study.”’ 

The duty of the State and the commu- 
nity toward children, the improvement of 
methods of dealing with defective, delin- 
quent, or incorrigible children, and the 
securing of protective legislation were the 
subjects that received the larger share of 
consideration. Moreover, these subjects 
were treated, not by theorists, but by men 
and women who spoke from personal 
knowledge and experience. 

Rev. Dr. C. V. Hartzell, chief clerk of 
the State department of factory inspec- 
tion, spoke of child labor laws. He be- 
lieved that they are faithfully enforced in 
Pennsylvania by the thirty nine inspec- 
tors. Further legislation is needed, the 
minimum age should be raised to fourteen 
years, and night work should be made 
illegsl for children. The duty of the 
community to support and enforce the 
child labor laws was urged by other 
speakers. There should be continual in- 
dividual efforts with parents who put 
their children untimely to work -in the 
mines and factories. 

The story of the securing of the Juve- 
nile Court law in Pennsylvania was told 
by Mrs. Frederic Schoff, of Philadelphia, 
president of the National Congress of 
Mothers. She said that until 1901 there 
was no place in the State to which defi- 
cient or helpless innocent children need- 
ing care could be committed save the 
almsbouse, and that the law forbade the 
keeping of any child there for more than 
two months. To the house of refuge any 
child could be committed on complaint of 
parent or guardian that the child was in- 
corrigible. No investigation was made 
into the truth or justice of the complaint, 
and innocent children, the victims of 
home injustice, were thus confined among 
others, many of very hardened character. 

In 1900 there were 500 children between 
the ages of six and sixteen in the prisons. 
In the station houses little children arrest- 
ed for trivial offences, trangressors in the 
very restlessness of childhood against 
some city ordinance, were confined, often 
with the most defiant and reckless of 
criminais, until their cases could come up 
before the magistrate. She herself had 
seen the front row in the court again and 
again occupied by boys of nine or ten 
waiting trial; meanwhile hearing, in the 
trials ot grave offenders, such things as 
no child should hear. Her knowledge of 
these facts awakened in her a keen per- 
ception of the need of separate trials for 
children. 

After telling of the efforts required to 
secure the juvenile court law of 1901, 
which was declared unconstitutional, and 
of the one in operation since last April, 
Mrs. Schoff said that the judges no longer 
oppose or carp at the law. Of 1,008 chil- 
dren who, under the law of 1901 while in 
operation and of the present law, were 
placed by the juvenile court under the 
care of the probation officer, only 28 
have ever been returned to court by reason 
of a second offence. 

So thoroughly are the best results of 
the law dependent upon the character of 
the probation officers, their knowledge of 
childhood and of its general characteris- 
tics at different ages, that the training of 
such officers has become a matter serious- 
ly considered by the Congress of Mothers. 

Mrs. Schoff was followed by Mrs. A. R 
Ramsey, bead probation officer in Phila- 
@elphia, who attends all magistrates 
courts to look after arrested children aud 
who is in chief charge of the House of 
Detention. She described the juvenile 
court as not a place where the judge sits 
for the punishment of the youthful of- 
fender, but as one for investigation into 
all circumstances of the case, with the aid 
of the probation officer’s report, and then 
for deciding upon the best thing to be 
dupe, 

A 1emarkable tribute to the beneficent 
influence of the kindergarten was paid by 
Col. H. M. Boies of Scranton, at the cluse 
of an exhaustive review of legislation in 
behalf of children. He said: 

‘Nearly a million foreigners from all 
parts of the world have come to America 
in the last year to better their condition 
and prospects; about one to every 75 of 
our population; all of them ignorant of 
our institutions, most of them of our lan- 
guage, mauner of living, the laws of good 
citizenship, sanitation and bealth. Their 
speedy assimilation and Americanization 
is essential to the preservation of our pub- 
lic welfare. My observation and experi- 
ence has profoundly impressed me with 
the conviction that there is no agency of 
assimilation so direct, useful, fruitful of 
immediate results, economical in cost, as 





the kindergarten. In it the unwashed, 
poorly-clothed children are made cleanly, 
neat, orderly, ruddy, and rapidly fitted 
for entrance into the public schools, where 
their progress is more satisfactory than 
that of other children, The kindergart- 
ners s000 win a welcome to the home of 
the parents by the improvement of the 
children and are enabled to show them 
how to train their offspring and live as 
we live. The kindergarten should be 
made a department of our public schools. 
I adjure you to devote your powerful in- 
fluence, now, to procuring the legislation 
for their establishment.’’ 

The Gill method of training children for 
good citizenship, which has been intro- 
duced into all the public schools in Phila- 
delphia, was described by Mrs. Kirkbride 
of that city. Its value bas been tested by 
five years’ successful operation in one 
school. The remedy for the notorious 
corruption aod misrule in Philadelphia 
lies in the school city, said Mrs, Kirk- 
bride, which is-inculcating in the school 
children a knowledge of right methods of 
municipal government and a sense of civic 
responsibility. 

Miss Mary S. Garrett, who for twenty 
years or longer has been teaching deaf 
children articulate speech, illustrated her 
methods by means of three children from 
her school at Philadelphia. She relat- 
ed numerous instances of her pupils 
now successfully pursuing their stud- 
ies in schools with bearing children, 
and of others who have engaged in busi- 
ness or in industrial occupations, 

Au animated description was given by 
Miss Helen C. Bennett, of a gardening 
school of which she was the conductor— 
the Clinton Place Garden School, in one 
of the most uvpromisiog portions of New 
York, a desolate wilderness of stones and 
dirt, with a mob of unkempt children 
running riot over it, when Miss Bennett 
first saw it early last summer, in company 
with the lady who originated the plan of 
having such a school started there. The 
clearing of the ground, the bringing of 
the mould, the spading, the planting of 
the flower-plots and of the field where 
grain enough to serve later as samples in 
nature study in 147 New York schools— 
all this, wrought by their own hands un- 
der their teacher’s instruction filled the 
children with endless delight. Three 
hundred and seventy eight children were 
made happy by a share in the work and 
pleasure. When the summer ended every 
little plot was carefully spaded up and 
left in order by its owner, ready for next 
season. 

At one session the condition of Utah 
and near-by Territories in regard to po. 
lygamous teachings and practice were dis 
cussed. A national constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting polygamy, and the se- 
curing of uniform laws relating to mar 
riage and divorce were advocated, and 
resolutions to that effect were adopted. 
Other resolutions urged the enforcement 
of child labor laws and other protective 
measures; the provision of efficient pro- 
bation officers as has been done by the 
New Century Club of Philadelphia, and 
the Civic League of Pittsburg; the re- 
construction of the public school curricu- 
lum so that the kindergarten, manual 
training schools, vacation schools, and 
elementary farm and gardening schools 
shall be an integral part, and the prohibi- 
tion by law of the manufacture and sale 
of dangerous fireworks. 

Mrs. Howard W. Lippincott was re- 
elected president and Mrs. E. V. Me- 
Cauley corresponding secretary. Both 
are of Philadelphia, the headquarters of 
the Congress. 

For the above account of the meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL is indebted to the 
full and excellent reports made by Miss 











Susan E. Dickinson in the Scranton Re- 
publican. F. M. A. 
THE DRAMA, 
MaAwJsestic THEATRE. — “The Earl of 


Pawtucket’’ begins its sixth week at the 
Majestic Theatre Monday night. If the 
euthusiasm manifested by the brilliant 
audiences that have been present so far 
means anything at all, they tell that not 
even the magnificent new scenic environ- 
ment of the play was needed to increase 
the popularity of Kirke La Shelle’s pro- 
duction of Augustus Thomas’s delightful 
comedy. Lawrence D’Orsay, the new 
star, has come into public favor almost in 
a day, and has taken rank among the 
leading actors of both hemispheres. The 
sale of seats and boxes for the short 
time ‘The Earl of Pawtucket” is to re- 
main in Boston, the first city it has visit- 
ed outside of the metropolis, where it re- 
mained for an entire year. It is to be 
regretted that the time for its stay in this 
city cannot be extended, as there is every 
indication that it conld remain in its pres- 
ent quarters for an indefinite period. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.— The attrac- 
tion next week will be the amusing light 
comedy by Clyde Fitch, ‘‘Captain Jinks 
of the Horse Marines.’’ This com- 





edy had its original production only a 
season ago, and proved immensely popu- 
lar with local audiences at the Boston 
Museum. The action is in the early seven- ; 


WE HAVE 


PURCHASED 


Tlessrs. A. A. Vantine & Co.’s 
ENTIRE SAMPLE LINE OF 


China, Bronzes and Cloisonnes 


AT LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


10,000 Pieces, and 


but One of a Kind. 


The greatest purchase and the most remarkable bargain 


opportunity that ever came our 


way. Nothing could be better 


for Christmas gifts than these beautiful foreign artistic creations, 
consisting of the most wonderful sample line of 


Tokenabi, Owari, Satsuma, Taizan, Tokio, 
Kaga, Sedji and Cloisonne 


Ever imported to this country. 





Messrs. A. A. Vantine & Co. are the largest importers of Japanese goods in the 


world. 


If there’s anything rare or unusual wanted, ‘You'll find it at Vantine’s.’’ 


We Have Brought “Vantine’s” to Boston. 


We cannot attempt a description of these magnificent wares. 


We have grouped 


them in lots—each lot representing a price which is Half Value, or less, and there are 


fourteen lots to choose from in all—thus: 


Prous 166 1, Goose O......c0c0 -cccccceee 19¢c. 
WEST Wt B, GROGBO OBecces cccsceccecccvces 23c. 
From lot 3, choose at......cccccccccsccsees 39c. 
WeOes 8666, GOONS OB. cence sicvesscceveses 48c. 
PEGE FOG D.. GGOEO Chev ccesecesesccccss-c0s 69c. 
Pe SOO, GOOD Chivas cc casccczccencest V7c. 
From lot 7, choose at.......ccccccesccesees 1.23 


From lot 8, Choose at.........seeeeeseeeee 1.49 
From lot 9, choose at...... -..++-+0++.- -1.97 
From lot 10, ChOO8€ @t...+-+...-++-+eeeeee 2.49 
From lot 11, choose at....----+++++ «e+eee. 2.98 
From lot 12, choose at...-++++++++++ +++. 3.49 
From lot 13, choose at.----++s++rrrrer eee ..4.69 
From lot 14, choose at--++ «+++ sr+++ereeee- 6.98 





R. H. WHITE CO. 











ties, the scenes being in New York and the 
leading theme the accidents and incidents 
of the arrival and reception of a great 
prima donna at the Metropolis. The play 
makes a vastly amusing entertainment, in 
which probabilities and possibilities are 
equally ignored, and yet the author has 
contrived to weave a pretty love story in 
with the comedy situations so cleverly 
that pleasing contrasts are given in each 
of the acts. The usual distribution of 
souvenir boxes of chocolate bonbons at 
the Monday matinee. 


TREMONT THEATRE,—‘‘The Darling of 
the Gods,’’ David Belasco and John Lu- 
ther Long’s play of old Japan at the Tre- 
mont Theatre, with Blanche Bates as the 
star in the title character, has proved the 
sensation of the season in Boston. Miss 
Bates has won great praise, it being the 
unanimous verdict that she has never 
been so well suited to a character as to 
Yo San, and that she has never shown so 
much skill in the presentation of feminine 
joys and sorrows. The costumes, armor, 
and all the stage accessories faithfuliy 
represent the Japan of the period of the 
play, and, to accomplish that, Mr. Belasco 
secured everything necessary directly 
from Japan. The atmosphere of Japan, 
therefore, pervades the entire piece, it 
being tne verdict of the authorities in 
Oriental learning that not one detail has 
been neglected and that every scene of the 
play exactly reproduces the life, the cus- 
toms, the people, and the scenes of that 
wonderful country. The curtain rises 
promptly at 7.45 o’clock, and it is impor- 
tant for a perfect understanding of the 
play that the audience should be seated 
at that time. 


GRAND OPERA HovusE.—Smith O’Brien, 
the romantic Irish actor, comes to the 
Grand Opera House next week in ‘*The 
Game Keeper.’’ Theatre-goers will re- 
member this talented actor as having ap- 
peared here several times as the star in 
“The Ivy Leaf,’’ ‘The Fairies’ Well,’’ 
‘Killarney,’ etc. Nocountry in the world 
possesses so many elements of dramatic 
interest as dear old Ireland, where the 
play is staged, and a charming love story 
is interwoven through the entire perform- 
ance. Mr. O'Brien as the hero presents 
a jolly, delightful character, full of mother 
wit, honest as the day is long, without a 
fear, and ready at all times to assist his 
friends and protect the down-trodden. 
His enemies set snares for him, but he 
outwits them all, and in the end achieves 
happiness. The re-production of a castle 
in Dublin County and the illuminated 
chapel in the last act are among the most 
beautiful stage pictures ever presented. 
The usual matinees will be given on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 








| LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S HEAD-GEAR. 

Gev. L. Griffin & Son, 404 Washington 
Street, hatters, represent the famous 
“*Stetson,’’ and that is enough to warrant 
the superiority of their goods, They have 
a splendid display of women’s hats. Their 
trade has placed them among the leading 
firms of New England as importers and 
retailers. Their fur garments for ladies 


- are of unrivalled excellence—Russian and 


Hudson Bay sables, seal skin sacques, 
capes, mantles, muffs, and scarfs and sets 
in chinchilla. The favorite black martin, 
stone martin, sable, fox and mink are up 
in the newest fashion. Geo. L. Griffiin & 
Son are well and favorably known, and 
supply their customers at reasonable 
prices. 
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Ladies’ “Primus” 
SHOES 


We call attention to our La- 
dies’ “Primus” Shoes, hand 
sewed, Goodyear welt, made on 
orthopedic lasts, requiring no 
breaking in; also our high arch 
boots and oxfords, Cuban heels, 


$3.50 


“Fallen arch” and what is 
known as “flat foot” treated in 
our Ladies’ Shoe Department. 

We call attention also to our 
“TLasell” Corset, manufactured 
for and controlled exclusively 
by us. This is the popular 
corset of the season. 


$5.60 ro $12.50 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 
SHUMAN CORNER. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
543 Tremont Building, 














NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, Nov 30, 3 P.M. Memorial meeting. Short 
addresses will be given by Mrs Howe, Mrs Che- 
ney, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Miss Peabody, Mrs, Pratt 
and Miss Molineux. Music by The Wever Quartet. 


In accordance with the vote taken November 16, 
and at the written request of ten members of the 
Club. a special meeting will be held on Monday, 
December 7, at 2 P.M., for action in regard to 
Club quarters for the coming year. 








- PROF, FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Assuciation, Bostovu, Mass. Literateur 
and Lecture’, Spanish a Specialty. 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 


all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.80 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 

















place to do housework. One year’s experience. 
Speaks English. 
John Shamlian, 12228, Washington St., Boston. 


HOUSE WORK,.— Armenian young man wants 


Address MARTIN TERZIAN, care 





BUTLER.—Situation as butler wanted by a 
young Armenian, lately arrived; can speak 
French. Is willing to begin with small wages. 
georens M. NORSIKIAN, 43 Sheridan Street, Lynn, 
Mass. 





ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con- 
certs, fai's. shopping, ete, can obtain comfort- 
able, well-heated rooms, near Symphony and 
Horticultural Halls and New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, by day or week. References ex 
changed. Address Miss L. MITCHELL, 76 St. 
Stephen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay. 





LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in ‘Befure the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co), who has recently re- 
turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square, 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties, 
suitable for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 
studio. 





BUTLER, WAITER, OR COACHMAN — 
Armenian of 20, speaking French. Greek, and 
some English, wants place in private family as 
butler and waiter, or as coachman. Has experi- 
ence in both kinds of work. Address ALEX 
ROBENSON, 18 Snell St., Montello, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian wants a 
place to do housework, where he can also receive 
English lessons. Mrs. Anna H. Burrill, of Con- 
cord, Mass., for whom he has been working, 
writes: “He has learned to do dishes, lamps, 
table-setting, sweeping, and preparing vegeta- 
bles; can make bread, broil meats, watch the 
oven, and make delicious pop-overs, griddle 
cakes and graham gems. He is faithful, and 
very gweet-tempered.” Address | his office. 








MISS M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


Has received her Fall Importation of washable 
Glacé Kid Gloves, that come in all colors, and wash 
beautifully in soap and water. 

Attractive things in Neckwear are also shown, 
that add distinction to the 








F. FISK, 





costume. 
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in every city. 





magazine, and many agents are making $2 to $5 a day. 
ive magazine in the market. Address, 906 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


The California Ladies’ Maguzine, by its extravagant size and 
beauty, has been recognized as one of tbe best journals for women in the 
United States, and is now looking for bright, energetic agents and canvassers 
They offer forty per cent., the largest commission paid by any 
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